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The  State  has  no  right  to  prescribe  a  medical  creed  to  any  man." — Count 
Zedwitz. 

When  the  injustice  is  intense,  it  may  be  the  part  of  noble  heroism  to  violate 
the  law  and  accept  all  risks. — Francis  W,  Newman. 

I  wish  I  had  known  some  time  since  that  vaccination  persecution  had  in  any 
case  been  carried  so  far  as  you  describe,  as  I  should  have  made  use  of  the  fact.  It 
would  have  served  farther  to  enforce  the  parallel  between  this  medical  popery  which 
men  think  so  defensible  and  the  religious  popery  which  they  think  so  indefensible. 
— Herbert  Spencer. 

When  the  public  sees  a  doctrine,  which  has  been  exhibited  to  them  as  certain, 
established,  positive,  and  claiming  universal  acceptance,  proved  to  be  faulty  in  its 
very  foundations,  or  discovered  to  be  wilful  and  despotic  in  its  essential  and  chief 
tendencies,  many  lose  faith  in  science. — Rudolf  Virchow. 

The  boast  of  the  English  nation  is  a  manly  independence  and  common  sense, 
which  will  not  long  permit  the  license  of  tyranny  or  oppression  on  the  meanest 
and  obscure  sufferers.  — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

If  we  have  secured  religious  liberty,  we  have  lost  scientific  liberty;  and  it  would 
require  some  casuistry  to  show  why,  if  it  was  wrong  to  fine  and  imprison  a  dissenter 
from  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  right  to  fine  and  imprison  a 
dissenter  from  the  dogmas  of  the  College  of  Physicians. — William  White. 

Priestly  despotism  was  bad,  but  medical  despotism  is  intolerable. — The  Right 
Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  M.P. 


Sraviora  fucddam  sunt  remedicv  'perioulis. 
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In  publishing  these  curious  records  of  opinion,  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation may  be  desirable. 

It  had  been  observed  from  of  old  that  some  forms  of  disease 
rarely  recur  to  the  same  person  in  a  lifetime;  and  thus  when 
scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  small-pox  broke  out  in  a  family,  it  was 
considered  prudent  to  let  the  disease  have  its  course,  and  thereby 
obtain  immunity  from  fear  of  future  infection.  This  confidence, 
that  small-pox  once  undergone  was  finally  disposed  of,  was  the 
justification  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  when  introduced  from 
the  East.  Inasmuch,  it  was  agreed,  as  none  can  have  small-pox 
more  than  once,  why  not  induce  it  artificially,  and  pass  through 
the  illness  at  a  convenient  season  ?  But  Nature,  though  compliant, 
does  not  always  accept  the  course  we  ingeniously  prescribe  for  her. 
Small-pox  as  naturally  developed  (so  to  speak)  is  a  crisis  of  im- 
purity in  the  blood,  and  if  the  requisite  conditions  are  absent,  it 
cannot  be  adequately  excited.  Hence  inoculation  with  small-pox 
was  an  operation  of  extreme  uncertainty  and  serious  hazard.  It 
"took"  with  some  and  was  indistinguishable  from  an  attack  of 
ordinary  small-pox;  it  "took"  partially,  or  not  at  all,  with  others  ; 
and  was  followed  by  malaise,  disorders  of  the  skin  and  blood,  and 
grave  constitutional  derangements.  Nor  were  the  inoculated  safe 
from  small-pox.  They  frequently  had  small-pox  with  their 
neighbours,  and  then  it  was  said,  "  There  must  have  been  some 
mistake  about  the  inoculation ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  one 
can  be  successfully  inoculated  and  have  small-pox."  Further,  the 
inoculated,  while  labouring  under  the  artificial  ailment,  conveyed 
the  disease  to  their  attendants  and  visitors,  and  thus  small-pox  was 
propagated  and  deaths  multiplied  by  the  very  means  intended  to 
avert  these  afflictions. 
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At  the  close  of  last  century  inoculation  with  s.nall-pox  had.  be- 
come the  custom  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  England. 
The  trouble  and  the  peril  were  disliked,  but  were  accepted  in  the 
name  of  duty.  At  this  juncture  Jenner  appeared  with  his  report 
that  cow-pox  might  be  substituted  for  small-pox  as  virus  for  in- 
oculation with  prodigious  advantage.  There  was  no  danger  either 
to  the  vaccinated  or  to  those  about  them.  The  illness  was  slight 
and  the  security  from  small-pox  absolute.  No  one  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  cow-pox  could  contract  small-pox  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  As  soon  as  vaccination  was  universal, 
small-pox  would  disappear  from  mankind.  The  promise  was 
unqualified  and  was  received  and  repeated  over  the  world  with 
acclamation.  Jenner's  message  was  heard  with  most  willing  ears, 
for  everybody  was  eager  to  escape  from  the  pest  of  artificial  small- 
pox, and  few  were  disposed  to  be  critical.  It  was  under 
this  enthusiastic  conviction  that  Parliament  voted  Jenner  10,000 
in  1802  and  ;!^2 0,000  in  1807.  Soon,  however,  experience  began 
to  play  havoc  with  prediction.  The  vaccinated  were  discovered 
taking  small-pox  in  defiance  of  the  Jennerian  prophylactic.  At 
first  the  failures  were  denied,  and  then  explained  away.  The  old 
inoculator's  apology  was  revived — "There  must  have  been  some 
mistake  about  the  vaccination,  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  one 
can  be  successfully  vaccinated  and  have  small-pox."  But  some  ot 
the  failures  had  been  operated  on  by  Jenner  himself,  and  if  he 
were  mistaken,  who  could  be  safe  ?  Then  said  Jenner,  vaccination 
cannot  be  expected  to  protect  better  than  small-pox,  and  as  we 
find  there  are  occasional  cases  x)f  small-pox  after  small-pox,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  should  be  corresponding  instances  of 
small-pox  after  vaccination.  That  defence,  however,  was  presently 
swept  away  by  the  pressure  of  accumulating  disasters  ;  and  then  it 
was  said,  that  though  vaccination  did  not  prevent  small-pox  it 
made  it  milder — a  dexterous  evasion,  for  who  could  determine  the 
severity  that  was  ameliorated  ?  As  Cobbett  remarked,  "  Quackery 
has  always  a  shuffle  left."  Vaccination  as  delivered  by  Jenner  was 
exploded — every  promise  made  by  him  was  belied.     In  the 
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words  of  Dr.  Ballard,  a  Vaccination  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board — 

"  Dr.  Jenner's  sanguine  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Experience 
has  not  verified  his  prediction.  Small-pox  has  not  been  eradicated. 
Let  me  add  that  scientific  observation  and  reasoning  give  no 
countenance  to  the  belief  that  it  ever  will  be  eradicated  from 
civilised  communities."- 

Nevertheless  Vaccination  did  not  disappear  from  medical 
practice.  It  had  obtained  the  repute  of  a  remedy,  and  a  reputed 
remedy  is  rarely  suffered  to  lapse  until  replaced  by  another.  Our 
medicine  men  are  no  more  disposed  to  surrender  any  source  of 
emolument  than  are  members  of  other  professions.  Vaccination 
had  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  inoculation ;  it  was  a  rite  for 
which  every  respectable  parent  was  expected  and  disposed  to  pay ; 
and  if  its  infaUible  efficacy  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox  was 
dissipated,  it  was  easy  to  ascribe  to  it  a  probable  virtue  from  which 
public  credulity  was  in  nowise  averse.  . 

What  we  may  call  the  revival  of  vaccination  has  been  coincident 
with  the  demand  for  sanitary  improvement.  Not  that  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  full  significance  of  pure  air  and  water  and 
cleanliness  had  any  favour  for  a  magical  rite  destitute  of  kinship 
with  their  wholesome  prescriptions ;  but  as  the  administration  of 
sanitary  reforms  fell  largely  into  medical  hands,  vaccination  was 
brought  into  vogue  as  a  sanitary  measure,  and  was  recommended 
with  a  persistency  and  audacity  which  might  excite  surprise  did  we 
not  know  the  energy  of  the  commercial  spirit  which  is  as  pro- 
nounced in  Medicine  as  in  Manchester.  Among  the  triumphs  of 
the  science  of  health  nothing  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  the 
demonstration  that  zymotic  diseases  are  bred  in  filthy  conditions 
of  life  and  are  deprived  of  existence  by  the  cessation  of  such 
conditions ;  so  that,  for  example,  in  well  conducted  prisons  fevers 
and  small-pox  are  unknown.    Now  zymotic  diseases  hang  together  : 


*  On  Vaccination :  itn  Value  and  Alleged  Dangers,     Lyudon  :  1868.  p.  37. 
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where  there  is  small-pox  there  may  be  scarlet  or  typhus  fever; 
where  there  is  typhus  or  scarlet  fever  there  may  be  small- 
pox :  the  measure  of  the  one  is  generally  the  measure  of 
the  other :  what  exterminates  the  one  exterminates  the  other. 
Such  is  the  teaching  of  sanitary  science — teaching  which  is  su- 
premely grateful  to  the  philanthropic  mind.  But  in  order  to 
find  room  for  the  vaccinator's  rite,  the  commercial  medical  officials 
set  over  sanitary  administration  have  deliberately  separated  small- 
pox from  other  forms  of  zymotic  disease,  have  denied  that  it  is 
preventible  by  similar  means,  have  set  it  by  itself  apart,  and  have 
proclaimed  that  for  small-pox  there  is  but  one  remedy — the  remedy 
revealed  by  the  immortal  Jenner.  Such  a  complete  inversion  of 
the  logic  of  science  might  well  be  deemed  incredible  if  we  had  not 
the  cries  of  the  vendors  of  vaccine  in  our  ears,  and  if  Ur.  Seaton, 
late  director  of  the  established  and  endowed  Vaccination  Depart- 
ment, had  not  explicitly  asserted  in  his  Report  for  1874  that 
sanitary  measures  have  little  or  no  influence  over  small-pox,  and 
that  the  mitigation  and  extirpation  of  the  disease  are  only  to  be 
accomplished  through  universal  vaccination  and  persistent  re- 
vaccination.  The  absurdity  of  the  position  is  reduced  to  childish 
apprehension  by  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson's  Catechism — 

Q.  When  whooping-cough  is  not  rife,  what  is  that  due  to  ? 

A.  Nature. 

Q.  When  scarlatina  is  not  rife,  what  is  that  due  to  ? 
A.  Nature. 

Q.  When  cholera  is  not  rife,  what  is  that  due  to  ? 
A.  Nature. 

Q.  When  small-pox  is  not  rife,  what  is  that  due  to  ? 
A.  Vaccination. 

Q.  When  other  diseases  in  the  course  of  time  have  become  mild 
or  died  out,  what  is  that  due  to  ? 
A.  Nature. 

Q.  And  when  small-pox  has  become  mild  or  died  out,  what  is 
that  due  to  ? 
A.  Vaccination. 
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We  thus  see  that  in  vaccination  we  have  not  to  deal  with  a 
sanitary  measure  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  with  a  medical 
prescription.  Indeed  those  who  publicly  discuss  vaccination  are 
frequently  adjured  that  they  are  meddling  with  what  does  not 
concern  them,  and  that  medical  matters  should  be  left  to  medical 
men.  This  claim  over  vaccination  as  a  professional  mystery  we 
should  not  care  to  dispute  if  medical  men  were  pleased  to  reserve 
it  for  private  delectation  and  the  benefit  of  patients  who  have  their 
confidence.  But  the  position  is  altogether  altered  when  the  assis- 
tance of  the  State  is  invoked,  and  when  English  citizens  are 
subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  they  decline  to  have  their 
children's  blood  infected  in  order  to  avert  a  malady  which  is 
only  avertible  on  the  same  terms  as  kindred  forms  of  zymotic 
disease.  They  are  then  compelled  to  ask  the  reason  why,  and 
to  scrutinise  closely  mystical  pretensions  armed  with  such  arbitrary 
powers. 

The  first  Vaccination  Act  was  passed  in  1840,  providing  the 
means  of  vaccination  at  the  public  cost  for  every  person  in  England 
and  Wales;  but  it  was  not  until  1853  that  under  the  guise  of  a 
sanitary  measure  the  ceremony  was  made  compulsory,  and  was 
more  rigidly  enforced  by  Acts  passed  in  1867  and  1871.  These 
enactments  were  commended  to  Parliament  by  statements  and 
statistics  of  the  most  questionable  character.  For  example,  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe  assured  the  House  of  Commons  in  1861  that  *'the 
efficiency  of  vaccination  was  becoming  greater  and  greater  every 
day,  owing  to  the  beautiful  discovery  that  its  security  could  be  in- 
creased almost  indefinitely  by  increasing  the  number  of  punctures" 
— the  beautiful  discovery  that  Jenner's  absolute  security  could 
be  indefinitely  increased  being  the  last  "fad"  of  Mr.  Marson,  a 
professional  vaccinator  !  Under  the  persuasion  that  vaccination  is 
a  medical  matter  for  medical  men,  the  majority  of  our  legislators 
have  been  content  to  surrender  their  vigilance  and  to  speak  from 
their  interested  inspiration.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account 
for  the  fallacies  and  rubbish  that  men  otherwise  shrewd  and 
sagacious  have  been  pleased  to  deliver  and  to  accept  as  bases  for 
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legislation.  Nevertheless  Parliament,  however  misguided,  has 
never  ventured  to  inflict  vaccination  at  any  cost.  The  existing 
Acts  fail  to  enforce  vaccination  if  a  parent  or  guardian  can  afford 
to  pay  the  penalties,  or  has  them  paid  for  him,  or  is  resolute 
enough  to  go  to  prison  in  default.  Hence  the  further  medical 
demand,  that  an  Act  be  passed  making  vaccination  absolutely 
compulsory  so  that  the  doctor  be  authorised  to  call  in  the  police 
and  have  an  infant  in  dispute  vaccinated  vi  et  armis. 

We  all  profess  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  experience,  and  in 
this  question  of  vaccination  to  experience  let  us  go.  Does  vacci- 
nation stop  small-pox?  Since  1853,  we  have  had  three  epidemics 
of  small-pox,  each  being  more  severe  than  the  one  preceding,  and 
here  are  the  results — 

Date.  Deaths  from  Small-Pox. 

ist,    1857-58-59  -----  14,244 

2nd,  1863-64-65  -----  20,059 

3rd,  1870-71-72  -        -        -        .        .  44,840 

Increase  of  population  from  ist  to  2nd  epidemic,  7  per  cent. 
Increase  of  Small-pox  in  the  same  period,        nearly  50  ,, 

Increase  of  population  from  2nd  to  3rd  epidemic,  10  „ 

Increase  of  Small-Pox  in  the  same  period,          -  j  20  ,, 

Deaths  from  Small-pox  in  the  first  10  years  after 
the  enforcement  of  Vaccination — 1854  to 

T863,  -  33^515 

In  the  second  10  years — 1864  to  1873,       -       -  70,458 

Now  what  is  to  be  said  to  these  figures  ?  No  one  contests  their 
accuracy.  They  are  not  the  invention  of  any  anti-vaccinator . 
They  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Registrar  General  and  were 
verified  in  his  office  by  Dr.  Pearce.  So  far  from  stopping  small- 
pox, it  is  manifest  that  the  more  we  have  of  vaccination,  the  more 
we  have  of  small-pox.  It  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  under 
the  improved  sanitary  conditions  of  our  country  small-pox  would 
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have  gone  far  to  die  out  like  other  maladies  that  afflicted  our  less 
favoured  ancestors.  But  in  the  name  of  vaccination  we  have 
undertaken  the  systematic  cultivation  of  variolous  blood  through- 
out the  whole  population.  The  very  rationale  of  vaccination  is 
that  it  is  a  mild  sort  of  small-pox,  and  that  with  a  little  of  the 
devil  we  buy  off  the  entire  devil — a  curious  survival  of  medieval 
superstition.  On  the  contrary  we  sow  corruption  and  in  due 
season  we  reap  corruption.  Nor  is  the  injury  of  vaccination 
limited  to  the  generation  and  maintenance  of  small-pox.  Vacci- 
nation (according  to  its  rationale)  to  be  effective  must  produce  an 
illness,  and  one  sort  of  illness  necessarily  excites  and  aggravates 
other  illnesses,  and  hence  we  find,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  great  increase  of  infant  mortality  coincident  with  the 
more  thorough  vaccination  of  the  people.  Thus  we  learn  from  the 
Registrar-General's  Return  entitled  Vaccination  Mortality,  No. 
433,  Session  1877,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  average  number  of  deaths  from  fifteen  specified 
diseases,  which  are  inoculable  or  intensified  by  vaccination,  stood 
as  follows — 

Prior  to  Vaccination  Act — 1847-53 — 

Infants  Died,  1847,  62,619 

Out  of  a  population  of  17,927,609. 

Vaccination  Obligatory — 1854-67 — 

Infants  Died,  1854,    ------  73,000 

Do.        1867,    ------  92,827 

Out  of  a  Population  of  20,066,224. 

Vaccination  Enforced — 1868-75 — 

Infants  Died,  1868,  96,282 
Do.       1875,    ------  106,173 

Out  of  a  Population  of  22,712,266. 

Thus,  while  the  population  of  England  had  increased  from  18 
millions  to  23  millions,  the  deaths  of  infants  from  15  diseases  had 
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risen — in  the  same  period — from  63,000  to  106,000.  Had  the 
mortality  kept  pace  with  the  population,  the  deaths  in  1875  would 
have  been  only  80,000  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  1875  there  perished  in 
England  26,000  infants  who  would  have  lived  had  vaccination 
been  as  little  in  vogue  as  in  1847  ! 

The  result  though  startling  in  the  gross -is  precisely  what  might 
have  been  foreseen  and  predicted.  How  many  a  fine  and  healthy 
infant  has  pined  and  passed  away  when  touched  with  the  vacci- 
nator's lancet ! 

The  same  Return  reveals  another  noteworthy  fact.  Out  of 
80,000  deaths  from  small-pox  no  less  than  43,000  were  under  five 
years  of  age,  at  the  very  time  when  the  effects  of  vaccination  were 
recent  and  potent  in  the  blood  ! 

Excitant  and  origin  of  many  ailments,  there  is  one  frightful 
disease  whereof  the  invaccination  had  been  long  suspected,  namely, 
syphilis.  M.  Ricord,  speaking  in  1862,  observed,  "  It  is  obvious 
that  if  ever  the  transmission  of  this  disease  with  vaccine  lymph  is 
clearly  demonstrated,  vaccination  must  be  altogether  discontinued." 
What  M.  Ricord  treated  as  doubtful  in  1862  is  known  to  be  with- 
out doubt  in  1880.  Dr.  Ballard  in  his  treatise  On  Vaccination 
published  in  1868  adduced  a  variety  of  evidence  which  led  to  these 
decisive  conclusions — 

"  I. — There  are  numerous  cases  on  record  to  prove  that  the 
vaccine  virus  and  the  syphilitic  virus  may  be  introduced  at  the 
same  spot  by  the  same  puncture  of  the  vaccinating  lancet. 

"2 — From  several  instances  on  record,  there  can  remain  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  vaccine  virus  and  the  syphilitic  virus 
may  both  be  drawn  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  same  instrument, 
from  one  and  the  same  vesicle. 

"  3. — The  vesicle  which  is  thus  capable  of  furnishing  both 
vaccine  and  syphilitic  virus  may  present,  prior  to  being  opened, 
all  the  normal  and  fully  developed  characters  of  a  true  Jennerian 
vesicle,  as  ordinarily  met  with." 

Then  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  published  his  series  of  cases ; 
and  the  truth,  once  out,  soon  became  notorious.    Mr.  R.  Brudenell 
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Carter  writing  in  the  Medical  Examiner,  24th  May,  1877,  ob- 
served— 

"  1  think  that  syphilitic  contamination  by  vaccine  lymph  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  that  it  is  very  generally 
overlooked  because  people  do  not  know  either  when  or  where  to 
look  for  it.  I  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
apparently  inherited  syphilis  are  in  reality  vaccinal ;  and  that  the 
syphilis  in  these  cases  does  not  show  itself  until  the  age  of  from 
eight  to  ten  years,  by  which  time  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of." 

Lastly,  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  having  referred  to  the  demonstrations 
of  invaccinated  syphilis  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  than  whom 
we  have  not  among  us  a  more  able  and  accomplished  pathologist," 
goes  on  to  say — 

"  I  can  readily  sympathise  with,  and  even  applaud,  a  father  who, 
with  the  presumed  dread  or  misgiving  in  his  mind,  is  willing  to 
submit  to  multiplied  judicial  penalties  rather  than  expose  his  child 
to  the  risk  of  an  infection  so  ghastly."* 

It  is  thus  through  force  of  experience,  and  evidence  indisputable 
and  terrible,  that  opponents  of  vaccination  multiply,  and  will 
continue  to  multiply,  and  to  agitate  until  all  authority  and 
encouragement  for  the  pernicious  practice  are  withdrawn  from 
legislation.  Much  bad  language  will  be  expended  in  the  pro- 
cess, but  that  goes  as  matter  of  course.  The  contempt  and 
ferocity  exhibited  by  vaccinators  are  characteristic  of  those 
who  hold  opinions  inwardly  suspected  :  what  is  wanting  in  cer- 
tainty'is  made  up  with  violence  and  virulence.  It  is  sometimes 
demanded  why  if  vaccination  be  an  imposture  do  not  the  heads  of 
the  medical  profession  denounce  it  ?  When  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  with  the  support  of  the  Houses  of  Convocation 
propose  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  of  England,  then 
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we  may  expect  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
Fellows  thereof  to  recommend  the  disuse  of  vaccination.  We 
do  not  ask  supernatural  virtue  of  ordinary  human  nature ;  nor  is 
it  through  corporations  that  truth  is  given  to  the  world  to  effect 
its  benign  transformations. 
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OUR  LEGISLATORS 

ON  THE 

VACCINATION  QUESTION. 


I. 

VACCINATION   VERSUS  INOCULATION. 

Dr  Matthews,  M.P.  for  Hereford. 

I  attended  with  assiduity  to  the  progress  of  this  new  practice, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  my  mind  has  received  the  fullest 
conviction  of  the  vast  superiority  of  vaccine  inoculation  over 
small-pox  inoculation.  A  reference  to  the  Bills  of  Mortality  will 
show  to  a  demonstration  that  deaths  have  been  greatly  increased 
since  the  introduction  of  small-pox  inoculation.  —  House  of 
Commons,  1806. 

Mr  Sturges  Bourne,  M.P. 
I  think  the  legislature  would  be  as  much  justified  in  taking  a 
measure  to  prevent  this  evil  [inoculating  out-door  patients  at  the 
London  Small-Pox  Hospital]  as  a  man  would  be  in  snatching  a 
firebrand  out  of  the  hands  of  a  maniac  just  as  he  was  going  to  set 
fire  to  a  city. — House  of  Commons,  1807. 

General  Tarleton,  M.P., 
Bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  Jenner's  discovery  from  the 
number  of  the  military  whose  ''lives  had  been  saved  by  it."  It 
was,  besides,  an  important  circumstance  that  the  troops,  on 
recovery,  might  leave  their  barracks  and  others  succeed  them 
without  any  danger  of  infection.    Military  men  were  said  to  be 
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fond  of  praising  great  conquerors ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  gentle- 
man who  saved  the  Hves  of  millions  was  entitled  to  more  praise 
than  the  most  successful  conqueror. — House  of  Co??unons,  1S07. 

Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

If  the  Committee  assumed  that  inoculation  for  the  small-pox 
was  a  benefit  to  mankind,  they  might  be  able  to  estimate  how 
much  greater  a  benefit  this  discovery  was,  which,  as  appeared 
from  the  report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  was  a  certain 
security  against  the  small-pox.  It  appeared  that  of  those  who 
had  that  disease  naturally,  one  in  six  died;  while  of  those  inocu- 
lated for  that  disease  only  one  in  300  died.  But  of  164,381  cases 
of  persons  vaccinated,  only  three  had  died,  which  made  the 
mortality  only  one  in  54,741. — House  of  Commons,  1807. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

Called  attention  to  a  petition  from  a  few  persons  bearing 
office  in  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  which  expressed  the 
opinion  of  not  less  than  1,200  medical  practitioners,  who  stated  that 
the  small-pox,  so  far  from  having  diminished  of  late  years,  had 
increased;  which  fact  was  owing,  in  their  opinion,  formed  after 
much  deliberation,  to  the  imperfect  state  of  vaccination,  and  to 
the  practice  of  inoculation.  He  need  not  tell  their  Lordships 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  to  discounten- 
ance any  practice — such  as  inoculation — that  might  be  found  to 
be  annually  productive  of  a  great  amount  of  misery  and  disease, 
and  this  could  effectually  be  done  by  promoting  the  easy  and 
simple  remedy,  namely,  vaccination,  which  was  calculated  to 
mitigate  and  remove  one  of  the  greatest  pests  that  ever  afflicted 
humanity. — House  of  Lords,  1840. 

Mr  Darby,  M.P. 

They  could  not  walk  through  any  alley  in  the  town  without  see- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  people  marked  with  small-pox.  If  the 
mischiefs  of  inoculation  were  confined  to  the  parties  inoculated, 
they  might  not  perhaps  be  justified  in  interfering;  but  when  those 
inoculated  exposed  others  to  taking  the  disease,  he  thought  the 
Legislature  had  a  right  to  interpose  and  prevent  the  practice. — 
House  of  Cofnmons,  1840. 
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Mr  M.  O'ConneU,  M.P., 

Had  known  loo  individuals  to  die  of  small-pox  in  the 
course  of  two  months  in  one  district  in  which  inoculation  was 
practised ;  and  four  children  in  one  family  who  were  inoculated  to 
be  carried  to  a  premature  grave  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. — 
House  of  Commons,  1 840. 

Dr  Nichols,  M.P. 

It  had  been  said  that  vaccination  was  not  a  complete  preventive 
against  the  small-pox ;  but  if  they  were  to  compare  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  small-pox  broke  out  after  vaccination,  with 
those  in  which  it  broke  out  after  inoculation,  and  also  the  number 
of  deaths  occurring  after  one  and  the  other,  they  would  find  that 
as  a  preventive  to  taking  small-pox,  vaccination  was  fully  equal  to 
inoculation,  and  far  superior  to  it  as  regards  the  number  of  deaths. 
— House  of  Commons,  1840. 


II. 

EARLIER  EX  TRAVAGANT  CLAIMS  MADE  FOR 

VACCINATION. 

Admiral  Berkeley,  M.P. 
Great  as  is  the  discovery  of  finding  the  longitude,  I  really 
cannot  look  upon  it  in  any  view  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Dr. 
Jenner's,  which  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made 
for  the  preservation  of  the  human  species. — House  of  Commons, 
i8o2. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Addington,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Whatever  sum  of  money  the  House  might  vote  as  a  future 
reward  for  Dr.  Jenner's  merit,  he  had  already  received  the  highest 
reward  in  the  approbation,  the  unanimous  approbation,  of  the  House 
of  Commons — an  approbation  most  richly  deserved,  since  it  was 
the  result  of  the  greatest,  or  one  of  the  most  important,  discoveries 
to  human  society  that  was  made  since  the  creation  of  man.  That 
the  value  of  the  discovery  was  without  example  and  beyond  all 
calculation,  were  points  not  to  be  contested,  for  they  were  made  out 
by  convincing  evidence. — House  of  Commons,  1802. 
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Mr  Courtenay,  M.P. 

It  appeared  by  evidence  that  40,000  men  were  annually  preserved 
to  the  State  by  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery — by  this  number  ;^2oo,ooo 
was  annually  brought  into  the  Exchequer,  and  certainly  Dr. 
Jenner,  the  efficient  cause,  was  well  entitled  to  ^20,000. — House 
of  Commons^  1802. 

Right  Hon.  Wm.  Windham,  M.P., 

Scarcely  knew  what  sum  the  House  might  not  be  called  on 
to  grant  for  the  purchase  of  such  an  invaluable  discovery  as  that 
which  went  to  the  complete  eradication  of  such  a  dreadful  disorder 
as  small-pox. — House  of  Commons^  r8o2. 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  M.P. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  introduction  of  vaccine  inoculation  to 
Vienna  the  average  of  deaths  from  small-pox  was  835,  but  in  1799 
the  vaccine  inoculation  was  introduced,  and  in  1802  the  number 
of  deaths  was  reduced  to  61.  In  1803  it  wasT further  reduced  to 
27,  and  in  1804  the  actual  deaths  from  small-pox  amounted  to  two 
persons  only,  and  these  were  arrivals  from  the  country.  Upon  a 
fair  calculation,  therefore,  it  may  reasonably  be  computed,  that  the 
whole  annual  saving  of  the  lives  of  persons  from  that  disorder 
amounts  on  an  average  to  833  in  that  capital  by  the  beneficial 
practice  of  vaccine  inoculation. — House  of  Commons,  1806. 

Mr  Wilberforce,  M.P. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  a  certificate  had 
been  made  out  and  signed  by  a  most  respectable  body  of  medical 
gentlemen  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccine  inoculation.  I  believe  that 
every  medical  name  of  any  celebrity  in  the  City  of  London  and  its 
environs  was  attached  to  that  certificate. — House  of  Commons,  1806. 

Right  Hon.  Wm.  Windham,  M.P. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  inventor  (Jenner)  that  the  extent 
and  value  of  his  discovery  was  so  great,  because  the  magnitude  of 
that  extent  rendered  it  difficult  to  determine  how  much  he  merited. 
Right  hon.  members  had  forgotten  that  the  tendency  of  vac- 
cine inoculation  was  to  exterminate  small-pox  completely,  and  thus 
free  mankind  from  the  most  dreadful  scourge  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Heaven. — House  of  Commons,  1807. 
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Mr  E.  Morris,  M.P. 

The  great  merit  of  vaccination  was  that  it  exterminated  small- 
pox, whereas  the  other  mode  of  inoculation  had  increased  it  by 
being  liable  to  infection,  and  it  had  been  indisputably  proved 
that  since  inoculation  there  had  been  more  deaths  than  before  it. 
— House  of  Commons,  1807. 

Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

If  the  Committee  assumed  that  the  inoculation  for  the  small-  s 
pox  was  a  benefit  to  mankind,  they  might  be  able  to  estimate  how 
much  greater  a  benefit  this  discovery  was,  which,  as  appeared  by 
the  report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  was  a  certain 
security  against  small-pox. — House  of  Commons,  1007. 

Mr  Fuller,  M.P. 
At  Calcutta  the  small-pox  was  entirely  annihilated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination  and  a  proper  system  of  regulation. — House 
of  Commons,  1808. 

Lord  Boringdon 

Rested  the  claim  on  two  facts — that  the  variolous  inoculation 
was  infectious,  whilst  vaccination  was  non-infectious  and  a  com- 
plete preventive,  in  proof  of  which  he  read  the  Report  of  the 
Vaccine  Institution. — House  of  Lords,  18 13. 


III. 

EXCUSES  FOR  VACCINE  FAILURES. 

Lord  Henry  Petty. 
Could  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes)  really  suppose  it 
possible  that  any  Committee  of  this  House  can  investigate  the 
question  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  what  is  a  criterion  with 
respect  to  the  age  of  the  matter  to  be  infused,  and  how  to  distin- 
guish the  spurious  from  the  genuine  pustule  ?  I  do  firmly  believe, 
sir,  that  one  of  the  great  causes  from  which  the  failure  of  vaccine 
inoculation  has  arisen  has  been  the  introduction  of  late  matter 
into  the  human  system  instead  of  that  particular  description  of 
matter  recommended  by  the  learned  discoverer  himself. — House 
of  Commons,  1806. 
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Mr  Wilberforce,  M.P. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  various  rumours  circulated  and 
arguments  raised  against  the  practice  of  inoculation  with  cow- 
pox,  and  every  one  has  heard  of  some  individual  instances  of 
failure ;  and  it  has  unfortunately  happened  that  many  of  these 
failures  have  originated  through  the  imprudent  management 
even  of  its  best  friends.  To  this  kind  of  mismanagement  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  the  foundation  of  the  various  publications 
which  have  tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  this  valuable  and 
important  discovery.  When  the  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  various  cases  were  brought  forward  by  per- 
sons who  said  that  the  practice  amounted  to  a  failure  ;  such  cases 
were  heard  by  the  Committee  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  yet  we 
all  know  how  favourable  their  report  to  the  House  was  as  to  its 
ultimate  success. — House  of  Commons,  1806. 

Dr  Matthews,  M.P. 

When  a  few  instances  have  been  produced  to  prove  that  the 
small-pox  had  ensued  after  vaccine  inoculation,  they  by  no  means 
tend  to  convince  me  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  discovery. — House 
of  Commons,  1806. 

Mr  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
that  some  of  the  matter  of  the  former  report  was  unfounded  ;  that 
many  of  the  statements  in  it  went  to  a  greater  extent  than  exper- 
ience justifies.  It  was  stated  in  that  report,  "That  the  practice 
of  the  vaccine  inoculation  was  infallible  as  a  cure  to  the  small- 
pox," but  we  now  find  that  in  a  great  many  cases  it  has  failed. 
That  in  56  cases  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  the  small-pox  has 
followed,  so  that  here  we  have  56  cases  of  real  failure.  (No  ! 
no  !  no !  from  various  parts  of  the  House. )  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
infer  this,  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  infallibility 
of  the  discovery  was  stated  in  the  former  report,  as  to  the  recur- 
rence of  the  disease. — House  of  Commons,  1807. 

Lord  H.  Petty,  M.P. 

It  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
that  the  deaths  by  the  small-pox  had  increased  since  the  discovery 
of  vaccine  inoculation. — House  of  Commons,  1807. 
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Right  Hon.  G.  Rose. 

After  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  failures  at  Ring- 
wood,  and  affirming  that  although  it  could  not  be  said  that 
vaccination  was  a  certain  security  in  all  cases  against  small-pox, 
yet  said,  as  appeared  by  the  Report  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  failures  were  not  one  in  300. — House  of  Coirwwns, 
1808. 

Earl  Stanhope. 

The  very  advocates  of  cow  pock  admitted  that  the  matter  used 
was  often  such  that  it  could  not  afford  security  against  small-pox. 
— House  of  Lords,  1 8 1 5. 

Earl  of  Ellenborough. 

They  must  admit  that  the  vaccination  system  now  in  operation 
had  not  produced  the  beneficial  results  which  were  expected. — 
House  of  Lords,  1853. 

Right  Hon.  Wm.  Monsell,  M.P., 

Called  attention  to  the  enormous  rate  of  mortality  from  small- 
pox, which  he  thought  must  have  resulted  from  want  of  an  efficient 
system  of  vaccination ;  at  any  rate,  up  to  the  present  time  no  good 
appeared  to  have  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which 
had  been  rested  on  the  Privy  Council. — House  of  Com?nons,  1859. 

Earl  Granville, 

Said  there  were  only  two  ways  of  effecting  the  object  [arresting 
small-pox],  either  by  the  adoption  of  more  compulsion  as  to 
vaccination,  or  by  higher  payments  in  some  shape  or  other. 
There  was  hardly  sufficient  information  to  justify  Government  in 
paying  more  of  the  public  money  without  further  inquiry. — House 
of  Lords,  1864. 

Earl  Percy,  M.P. 

Either  the  lymph  was  in  a  useless  condition,  or  vaccination  was 
not  a  sufficient  remedy. — House  of  Commons,  1877. 

Dr  Charles  Cameron,  M.P. 

The  Return  [Vaccination  Mortality  433,  Session  1877]  con- 
cludes with  the  year  1875,  but  as  since  then  we  have  had  several 
most  alarming  outbreaks  of  small-pox,  the  average  would  hardly 
be  improved  if  carried  down  to  the  end  of  last  year.    Now,  it  is  all 
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very  well,  as  has  been  done,  to  explain  this  recrudescence  of  small- 
pox mortality  by  the  occurrence  of  exceptional  epidemics ;  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  argue  that  in  the  course  of  the  22  years, 
during  which  vaccination  has  been  compulsory  and  over  which 
the  Return  extends,  some  impression  should  have  been  made  upon 
epidemic  as  well  as  sporadic  small-pox.  The  rocurrence,  therefore, 
in  the  latest  period  of  a  mortality  almost  as  high  as  that  exper- 
ienced prior  to  the  Vaccination  Act  shows  either  that  the  protective 
virtues  of  vaccination  are  mythical,  or  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  our  national  system  of  vaccination. — Letter  to 
Times,  24th  Nov.,  1879. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 
Whenever  there  is  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  scores  and  hundreds 
of  children  die  of  small-pox,  and  are  acknowledged  to  have  died 
of  small-pox  who  had  previously  been  vaccinated. — House  of 
Commons,  1879. 

Mr  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P. 

There  was  a  general  impression  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  be 
vaccinated,  but  that  vaccination  was  a  preventive  against  the 
catching  of  small-pox  was  made  more  and  more  doubtful  by  the 
returns. — House  of  Commons,  1878. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  ft.C,  M.P., 

Of  155  persons  admitted  at  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  144  were  vaccinated.  At  the 
Hampstead  hospital  out  of  2,965  admissions  2,397  were  vaccinated. 
In  Marylebone  92  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  by  small-pox  were 
vaccinated.  Can  any  one  after  this  be  found  to  contend  that 
vaccination  is  a  protection? — House  of  Commons,  1878. 


IV. 

EARLY  PROTESTS  AGAINST  COMPULSORY 
VACCINATION.  ' 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  M.P. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  inclination  to  propose  compulsory 
measures,  being  well  convinced  that  this  House  ought  to  pause 
very  long  indeed,  before  they  prescribe  any  law  to  individuals 
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which  relates  to  their  own  health,  and  even  on  which  the  very 
existence  of  their  children  may  depend. — House  of  Commons,  1806. 

Mr  Davies  Giddy,  M.P. 

It  was  a  wild  and  extravagant  idea  to  suppose  that  the  small- 
pox could  be  exterminated  by  compulsion,  and  one  that  ought  not 
to  be  entertained  by  Parliament  for  a  moment.— ZTi^/w  of  Com- 
mons, 1 808. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Vaccine  now  presented  itself  with  a  different  complexion 
from  that  which  it  had  assumed  originally.  It  cannot  be 
forgotten,  that  a  very  short  time  ago  we  were  told  it  was  proved, 
that  this  system  of  vaccination  was  almost  infallible,  and  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  system  was  stated  to  be,  that  the 
practice  was  so  simple,  that  any  old  woman  in  the  country  might 
with  safety  vaccinate ;  but  now,  unfortunately,  the  business  wears 
a  very  different  aspect ;  and  the  partizans  of  the  system  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  a  very  nice  operation,  requiring  great  judgment 
and  skill ;  the  want  of  which  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  many 
failures  which  have  occurred.  So  we  find  there  is  neither  that 
simplicity  nor  security  which  was  originally  held  out  to  this  House 
and  to  the  country.  Now,  considering  those  failures,  it  appears 
to  me  very  dangerous  to  be  holding  out  any  flattering  hopes  to  the 
public,  by  a  vote  of  this  House  in  favour  of  that  which  appears 
to  be  a  failing  experiment ;  we  ought  to  be  cautious,  lest  we  fall 
into  a  pernicious  error.  Governrnent  has  not  the poiver  in  this,  as 
in  other  countries,  to  compel  people  to  submit  either  to  the  prescriptions 
of  physicia?is,  or  to  the  operations  of  surgeons,  or  to  anything  else  except 
the  laws;  and  I  doubt  much  taheiher  any  science  is  likely  to  be  much 
benefited  by  being  placed  under  the  care  of  Government.  As  to  this 
particular  subject,  there  have  been  so  many  instances  of  failures, 
that  the  utility  of  the  system  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted ;  for  we 
may  set  down  the  number  of  failures  to  be  double  that  which  we 
have  heard  of.  This  may  be  the  more  suspected,  from  a  spurious 
complaint  being  mentioned,  which  I  do  not  understand.  It 
appears  to  me  a  mere  shift,  a  mere  get-off;  because  vaccination  is, 
or  is  not,  a  disease ;  and  there  is  no  other  criterion,  but  that  of  a 
disease  following,  or  not  following  vaccination,  by  which  we  can 
judge  of  vaccination.  As  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  they  have 
given  no  opinion  upon  the  matter:  they  have  only  reported  the 
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result  of  that  evidence  which  was  laid  before  them.  Now,  as  to 
an  opinion  upon  evidence,  there  need  be  no  application  to 
physicians  for  that  purpose;  this  House  is,  I  hope,  as  able  to 
judge  of  evidence  as  the  College.  For  all  these  reasons  I  should 
very  much  prefer  a  Committee  of  inquiry  to  any  legislative 
measure  whatever. — House  of  Commons,  ()th  J^n?ie,  1808. 

Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  M.P., 
Could   not   figure    any  circumstance   whatever    that  could 
induce  him  to  follow  up  the  most  favourable  report  of  its  infalli- 
biUty  which  might  be  brought  forward  with  any  measure  of 
a  compulsory  nature. — House  of  ComjjiOTis,  1808. 

Lord  Redesdale. 

If  vaccination  deserved  to  be  established,  it  would  establish 
itself  by  its  own  merits,  and  all  attempts  to  force  it  on  the  people 
would  only  tend  to  create  opposition  to  the  practice. — House  of 
Lords,  1814. 

Lord  Mulgrave. 

This  Small-Pox  Prevention  Bill  appeared  to  impose  great  hard- 
ships on  individuals.  As  to  compulsion,  which  in  effect,  though 
not  in  declaration,  it  imposed  on  the  poorer  classes  to  inoculate 
with  the  cow-pox,  if  their  lordships  recollected  how  many  persons  of 
the  higher  order  were  reluctant  to  introduce  vaccination  into  their 
families,  it  really  must  appear  to  them  a  harsh  and  arbitrary 
measure  to  lay  the  poor  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  that 
practice. — House  of  Lords,  1 8 1 4. 

Mr  William  Cobbett,  M.P. 

Give  me  leave  to  ask  you  how  you  can  reconcile  a  proposition 
like  this  with  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  of  which  you  profess  to 
be  so  great  an  admirer,  and  with  that  freedom  of  which  you  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  supporters?  What  I  am 
opposed  to,  and  what  I  am  alarmed  at,  is  the  proposition  to  obtain 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  would,  in  its  operation,  be  nothing 
short  of  a  compulsion  on  every  man  to  suffer  the  veins  of  his  child 
to  be  impregnated  with  the  disease  of  a  beast ;  a  measure  to  be 
adopted  in  no  country  where  the  people  are  not  vassals  or  slaves. 
— Letter  to  Mr.  Wilier  force,  M.P. 
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Mr  William  Cobbett,  M.P. 

I  was  always,  from  the  very  first  mention  of  the  thing,  opposed 
to  the  cow-pox  scheme.  If  efficacious  in  preventing  the  small-pox, 
1  objected  to  it  merely  on  the  score  of  its  beastlimss.  There  are 
some  things,  surely,  more  hideous  than  death,  and  more  resolutely 
to  be  avoided ;  at  any  rate,  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  mere  risk 
of  suffering  death.  And  amongst  other  things,  I  always  reckoned 
that  of  a  parent  causing  the  blood,  and  the  diseased  blood  too,  of 
a  beast  to  be  put  into  the  veins  of  human  beings,  and  those  beings 
the  children  of  that  parent.  I  therefore,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
pages  of  the  Register  of  that  day,  most  strenuously  opposed  the 
giving  of  ;!^2o,ooo  to  Jenner  out  of  the  taxes,  paid  in  great  part  by 
the  working  people,  which  I  deemed  and  asserted  to  be  a 
scandalous  waste  of  the  public  money. — Advice  to  a  Father. 


V. 

VACCINATION  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE  AND  DEATH. 

Mr  T.  Buncombe,  M.P. 

There  were  medical  men  who  maintained  that  the  insertion  of 
vaccine  matter  produced  in  some  instances  scrofula,  consumption, 
and  venereal  diseases. — House  of  Cotrunons. 

Mr  Mitchell,  M.P. 

Vaccine  has  made  murder  a  legal  act.  Vaccination  did  not 
protect  against  small-pox,  but  was  often  followed  by  blindness 
and  scrofula.  Jennerism  is  the  most  colossal  humbug  which  the 
human  race  has  been  burdened  with  by  fraud  and  deceit. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

It  was  extraordinary  that  there  should  still  be  such  strong  preju- 
dice in  the  minds  of  some  people  against  vaccination.  Those 
persons  believed  either  that  the  operation  was  wholly  inefficient, 
or  that  other  disorders  were  communicated  by  vaccination  as  bad 
as  the  disease  itself,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  system  to  guard 
against.  That  prejudice  still  remained. — House  of  Lords,  "jth 
March,  1859. 
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Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  M.P. 

Complaints  were  made  in  his  own  county  and  neighbourhood, 
that  after  vaccination  children  had  been  affected  with  some  rash 
ailment  or  other,  which  they  could  not  all  have  had  in  their 
constitutions. — House  of  Commons,  1866. 

Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Aberdare.) 

Mr.  Bruce  is  sorry  to  hear  of  the  calamity  which  has  befallen 
your  family.  [The  death  of  a  child  through  ulcerous  eruptions 
caused  by  vaccination.]  The  cause  of  the  calamity  would,  how- 
ever, appear  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  be,  not  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  vaccination  (though  it  is  possible  this  law,  in  some  of  its  details, 
requires  amendment),  but  to  the  culpable  carelessness  of  the  vac- 
cinator. .  .  .  Mr.  Bruce  requests  you  to  give  him  the  particu- 
lars of  cases  of  death  from  disease  which  under  the  circumstances 
stated  probably  were  communicated  by  vaccination. 
Ample  supplies  of  pure  vaccine  matter,  taken  from  healthy  ani- 
mals, are  now  accessible  to  all  medical  men;  a  state  of  things 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  melancholy  events  described 
in  your  letter. —  To  yoJm  Fraser,  Esq.,  a  Constituent,  Nov.,  1869. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  ft.C,  M.P. 

It  has  been  considered  absurd  to  say  that  vaccination  can 
convey  to  the  patient  any  other  disease  than  cow-pox.  The  ex- 
pression of  any  such  opinion  was  treated  with  derision  and  con- 
tempt by  the  medical  profession  ;  yet  one  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  in  Paris,  who  had  been  a  warm  advocate  for  vaccination, 
and  had  committed  himself  pubhcly  to  an  emphatic  denial  that 
vaccine  lymph  could  communicate  other  diseases,  was  afterwards 
compelled  at  first  to  modify,  and  afterwards  to  retract,  that 
opinion,  and  to  admit  that  syphilis  might  be,"and  was  occasionally, 
so  conveyed.  But  surely  this  is  a  most  formidable  admission.  Its 
appalling  significance  can  hardly  be  overrated  ;  more  especially  if  it 
be  difhcult,  or  even  impossible,  to  distinguish  between  pure  and  im- 
pure lymph.  If  this  risk  is  not  serious  enough  to  justify  the  general 
discouragement  of  the  practice  of  vaccination,  or  its  prohibition,  yet 
certainly  (and  this  is  all  I  argue)  it  is  more  than  enough  to  make 
it  both  impolitic  and  unjust  to  enforce  it  upon  reluctant  parents 
by  cumulative  penalties.  The  mere  chance  that  in  giving  cow-pox 
to  their  babies,  syphilis  may  be  inadvertently  introduced  into  their 
blood,  would  surely  excuse  the  anxious  reluctance  of  a  mother  to 
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expose  her  infant  to  so  dreadful  a  contingency ;  and  make  any 
punishment  for  her  refusal  under  such  circumstances,  to  say  the 
least  a  harsh,  if  not  a  cruel,  exercise  of  public  authority.  Many 
cases  are  continually  occurring  to  show  that  indiscriminate  vaccina- 
tion is  attended  with  peril  to  health,  or  even  to  life.  The  late  Sir 
Culling  Eardley,  who  submitted  to  vaccination  in  order  to  remove 
the  objections  of  his  servants  to  submit  to  it,  died  in  a  few  days. 
I  have  myself  known  many  persons  lately  who  have  been  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  remained  dangerously  ill  for  months, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  re-vaccinated. — House  of  Cofmnons, 
i$th  August,  187 1. 

Right  Hon.  A.  S.  Ayrton,  M.P. 

I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  statements  made,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  admitted  that  disease  and  death  sometimes  result  from 
vaccination.  ...  It  is  said  that  deaths  which  have  been 
caused  by  vaccination  are  not  unfrequently  certified  as  occurring 
from  other  causes. — Reply  to  a  London  Anti-  Vaccination  Deputation. 

Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 

My  wife  recently  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  be  re-vaccinated ; 
but  I  refused.  I  will  not  be  re-vaccinated.  I  believe  there  must 
be  some  danger  in  the  operation. — Reply  to  a  Sheffield  Deputation. 

Mr  W.  James,  M.P., 

Was  in  favour  of  an  inquiry,  and  said  it  was  in  evidence  that 
in  many  cases  infants  had  died  from  vaccination  and  adults  also. 
— House  pf  Comtnons,  $th  July,  1877. 

Mr  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P. 

I  can  quite  realise  the  feeling  with  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
by  some  people.  They  have  had  healthy  children  seriously 
injured  by  it.  Some,  I  know,  trace  the  death  of  their  children  to 
it.  And  it  is  but  natural  that  a  man  who  thinks  this  has  been  the 
case  should  fight  strongly  against  the  practice.  I  confess  I  regard 
compulsion  under  such  circumstances  as  a  very  harsh  if  not 
unjustifiable  proceeding. —  To  a  Neivcastle  Deputation. 

Right  Hon.  Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P. 

Undoubtedly  some  children  have  suffered  from  the  process  of 
vaccination  ;  some  of  this  injury  may  have,  and  likely  has,  arisen 
from  the  use  of  bad  vaccine  matter. — House  of  Commons. 
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Mr  Whitwell,  M.P., 

Was  afraid  that  the  resistance  to  the  vaccination  being  carried  into 
force  was  on  the  increase,  it  being  asserted,  on  the  strength  of  cer- 
tain admitted  facts,  that  disease  had  been  conveyed  by  means  of 
vaccination. — House  of  Commons,  1879. 

Mr  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P. 

The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  cannot  deny  that 
children  die  under  the  operation  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  in  a 
wholesale  way. — House  of  Cotnmons,  1877. 

Dr  Brewer,  M.P. 

In  various  classes,  especially  in  large  towns,  not  only  was  there 
doubt  whether  vaccination  was  effectual  as  a  prevention,  but  there 
was  an  exceedingly  great  fear  that  diseases  even  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  small-pox  itself  were  conveyed  by  vaccine  matter. — 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr  Meldon,  M.P. 

I  regret  that  medical  men  at  first  eagerly  denied  that  other 
diseases  might  be  communicated  by  vaccination,  for  they  have 
since  been  compelled  to  admit  the  fact. — House  of  Conwions,  1878. 

Mr  C.  H.  Hopwood,  a.C,  M.P. 

He  urged  that  numerous  deaths  were  traceable  to  the  effect  of 
vaccination  which  were  not  due  to  the  disease  from  which  the 
practice  was  supposed  to  afford  immunity. — House  of  Commons, 
1th  April,  1879. 

Mr  Ashton  Dilke,  M.P. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  disease,  and  that  in  a  very  horrible 
form,  could  be  transmitted  by  vaccination;  and  for  that  reason  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  utmost  precaution  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  the  subjects  from  which  lymph  was  taken, 
and  that  option  should  be  given  for  the  use  of  calf  lymph. — To  a 
Newcastle  Deputation,  1st  May,  1880. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

I  have  seen  dozens  and  scores  of  persons  who  tell  me  that  they 
honestly  believe  that  their  children  had  died  from  vaccination,  and 
who  had  told  me  all  that  had  happened  with  every  circumstance 
and  detail.  They  have  told  me  how  they  took  perfectly  healthy 
children  to  be  vaccinated,  how  an  incision  was  made  in  the  arm, 
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how  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  sore  appeared  there,  how  it 
spread  on  the  arm,  and  from  thence  all  over  the  body,  and  how 
finally  the  children  died  in  agony.  It  is  no  longer  held  that  it  is 
absolutely  safe  to  vaccinate  children,  as  was  stated  to  us  when  the 
Committee  sat  in  187 1.  During  the  first  part  of  the  time  that  the 
Committee  sat  the  doctors  who  were  called  before  us  declared  it 
to  be  impossible  that  syphilis  and  other  diseases  could  be  com- 
municated by  inoculation,  while  it  was  actually  proved  to  demon- 
stration before  we  finished  our  sittings  that  thirteen  cases  of 
syphilis  had  arisen  from  one  case  of  vaccination  alone. — House  of 
Commons,  1879. 

Mr  C.  H.  Hopwood,  a.C,  M.P., 

Moved  the  rejection  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  oppress  the  people  of  Ireland  by  compelling,  with  repeated 
convictions,  any  man  in  that  country  to  do  what  he  might  honestly 
consider  dangerous  to  the  health  of  his  child. — House  of  Commons^ 
1879. 

Dr  Charles  Cameron,  M.P. 
There  was  no  admitted  record  in  Great  Britain  of  vaccination 
having  conveyed  syphilis  from  one  person  to  another  until,  after 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century's  blindness,  our  eyes  were 
opened  in  1871.  The  accepted  theory  was  that  such  an  occur- 
rence was  impossible,  and,  blinded  by  that  theory,  we  did  not  see 
or  admit  what  must  have  occurred  then  as  now.  In  France  where 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Vaccination  Service  clung  less  closely  to 
this  theory,  he  saw  the  danger  much  earUer,  and  in  1867  published 
a  list  of  upwards  of  160  cases  of  syphilitic  infection  through  vac- 
cination which  has  been  brought  under  his  notice  in  little  over  a 
year. — Letter  io  Times,  1879. 

Lr  Charles  Cameron,  M.P. 
My  position  is  simply  this — I  suspect  that  isolated  examples  of 
syphiUtic  infection  through  vaccination  are  much  more  common 
in  this  country  than  is  generally  admitted.  For  the  chance  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  isolated  cases  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  a 
wholesale  outbreak  of  vaccinal  syphilis,  and  when  such  wholesale 
outbreaks  have  been  noted,  I  cannot  help  feeling  certain  that 
many  isolated  cases  of  infection  have  occurred  without  their  nature 
being  detected  or  admitted. — Letter  to  Mr.  W.  Hume-Rothery, 
2\th  December,  1879. 
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Mr  Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  over-rated,  and  I  trust 
you  will  have  a  successful  meeting.  The  conviction  is  growing 
upon  me  that  whatever  effect  vaccination  may  have  in  lessening 
the  Hability  to  small-pox,  it  certainly  does  a  great  amount  of  harm 
in  producing  other  diseases.  I  am  satisfied  that  compulsory 
vaccination  should  be  abolished. — Letter  to  an  Elector^  1880. 

Colonel  Chaplin,  M.P. 

Was  perfectly  aware,  as  several  of  the  speakers  had  said,  that 
many  had  been  injured  by  vaccination,  as  he  believed,  in  a  degree 
that,  as  parents,  they  must  deplore  immensely.  One  of  his  own 
children  was  last  year  made  very  ill  by  vaccination,  as  he  believed, 
and  therefore  he  could  perhaps  feel  more  with  them  than  he  was 
able  to  do  at  any  former  time. — To  a  Deputation,  March,  1880. 


VI. 

GREAT  SMALL-POX  MORTALITIES  AND  THE  GREATEST 
EXTENSION  OF  VACCINATION  CO-EXISTENT  IN 
POPULATIONS. 

Mr  J.  Brady,  M.P. 

Our  present  system  of  vaccination  was  conducted  on  a  mistaken  ^ 
principle;  and  he  thought  it  was  not  right  that  the  time  of  the 
House  should  be  taken  up  in  legislating  upon  a  subject*  which  was 
not  yet  understood.  He  felt  sure  that  if  our  present  system  con- 
tinued, the  ravages  of  Small-Pox  would  be  materially  extended. 
— House  of  Commons,  1854. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  Prussia,  the  most  perfectly 
vaccinated  country  in  Europe,  the  fatality  from  Small-Pox  was  ex- 
ceptionally large  during  the  recent  epidemic.  In  Berlin  164  per- 
sons died  of  the  disease  in  one  week,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1 2,000  in  the  million  per  annum,  or  nearly  three  times  greater  than 
the  mortality  of  London  from  the  same  cause  \  and  yet  in  that  city 
every  one  was  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated  under  the  stringent 
provisions  of  the  law. — House  of  Commons,  1879. 
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Earl  Percy,  M.P. 

Each  (small-pox)  epidemic,  since  Jenner's  system,  has  been 
more  severe  than  the  preceding  one. — House  of  Commons,  1877. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.F 

Since  vaccination  has  been  made  absolutely  compulsory  in  this 
country,  deaths  from  small-pox  have  actually  increased.  Actually 
since  the  year  1853,  or  whatever  the  year  was  that  vaccination 
was  made  compulsory,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  per 
centage  of  deaths.  Then  there  is  Germany,  the  best  vaccinated 
country  in  the  world.  There  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  the 
last  epidemic  were  something  frightful. — House  of  Comfnons, 
April,  1879. 


VII. 

FALSE  UTTERANCES  UPON  WHICH  VACCINATION 
WAS  MADE  COMPULSORY. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  very  few  deaths  resulted  from 
small-pox  which  was  taken  subsequent  to  vaccination,  for  the 
disease  always  then  appeared  in  a  very  mitigated  form. — House  of 
Lords,  1840. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

Every  day  during  which  vaccination  is  delayed  beyond  the 
right  period,  tends  inevitably  to  the  sacrifice  of  life.  In  the 
decennial  period  183 1-4 1  there  perished  of  small-pox  in  Ireland 
58,006  persons,  of  whom  45,826  or  79  per  cent,  were  under  the 
age  of  five  years,  all  of  whom,  if  they  had  been  efficiently  vacci- 
nated might,  so  far  as  this  disease  is  concerned,  have  been  now 
alive. — House  of  Lords,  1840. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

That  vaccination  was  perfectly  preventive  of  small-pox,  was 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  vaccinator,  the  resident 
surgeon  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  who  stated  last  year  that  he 
had  during  the  last  few  years  vaccinated  no  fewer  than  40,000 
persons,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  he  had  not  been  able  to 
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discover  a  single  instance  in  which  a  person  vaccinated  by  him 
had  been  subsequently  attacked  with  the  small-pox.  The  effect 
of  the  compulsory  system  in  other  countries  had  been  almost  to 
exterminate  that  disease. — House  of  Lords,  12th  April,  1853. 

Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P. 

The  disease  (small-pox)  fell  in  a  fatal  form  on  children  under 
five  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  children  vacci- 
nated, however  imperfectly,  under  five  years,  scarcely  ever  had  the 
small-pox  under  that  age.  And  now  let  them  consider  what  a 
great  responsibility  they  would  take  upon  themselves  if,  in  the  face 
of  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  medical  men,  they  left  un- 
vaccinated  children  who  could  exercise  no  discretion  of  their  own 
on  the  subject,  to  perish,  and  also  to  communicate  a  dreadful 
contagion  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be  profaning  liberty, 
self-government,  and  independence,  to  say  that  any  man  had  a 
right  to  set  up  his  own  sordid  or  brutal  prejudices  against  such 
opinions  as  those  he  had  quoted,  to  the  exposure  of  his  child  to 
disease  and  death. — House  of  Comi?ions,  jot/i  J^uly,  1861. 

Dr  Lush,  M.P. 

Vaccmation  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  ever  made 
in  the  cause  of  suffering  hwnanity.  No  doubt  cases  could  be 
adduced  of  bad  results  having  followed  vaccination. — House  of 
Conunons,  1866. 

Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P. 

At  the  close  of  last  century  Dr.  Jenner  made  his  immortal 
discovery  by  which,  perhaps,  more  misery  had  been  prevented  by 
the  alleviation  of  pain  and  the  preservation  of  life  than  by  any 
other  discovery  that  had  ever  been  made.  Millions  of  children 
had  been  vaccinated  in  the  last  sixty  years,  but  not  a  single  case 
had  occurred  in  which  it  had  been  proved  that  syphilis  had  been 
communicated. — House  of  Commons,  1866. 
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VIII. 

FURTHER  INQUIRY  RECOMMENDED. 

Right 'Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P. 

The  statements  which  satisfied  the  Government  that  some 
further  legislation  was  necessary  were,  that  13  per  cent,  of  the 
children  at  public  infant  schools  were  still  unvaccinated,  and  that 
0^3,350  deaths  from  small-pox  which  occur  annually  in  England, 
56  per  cent,  were  those  of  children  under  five  years,  and  70  per 
cent,  of  those  under  ten. — House  of  Commons,  1866. 

Mr  W.  H.  Barrow,  M.P. 

Confessed,  from  all  he  heard  from  medical  men  both  English 
and  foreign,  he  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  present  system  of 
vaccination,  and  therefore  trusted  that  further  inquiries  would  be 
made  before  a  system  of  compulsory  vaccination  was  forced  upon 
the  country. — House  of  Cofumojis,  1866. 

Mr  Harvey  Lewis,  M.P. 

The  subject  of  vaccination  was  of  such  vast  importance  that  it 
demanded  the  fullest  deliberation  and  inquiry  before  any  steps 
were  taken  in  the  matter. — House  of  Commons,  1866. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 

It  was  due  to  the  feelings  of  those  parents  who  objected  to 
vaccination  that  further  inquiry  should  be  instituted. — House  of 
Commons,  1866. 

Lord  F.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

Reference  had  been  made  to  the  committee  of  187 1  as  no 
longer  unanimous,  and  if  new  facts  had  come  to  light,  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  new  Inquiry. — Reply  to  Keighley  Deputation,  1879. 

Mr.  Bernhard  Samuelson,  M.P. 

Thought  there  should  be  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and 
he  should  be  prepared  to  propose  such  an  inquiry  if  no  one  else 
did.  Personally,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  enormous  benefits  which, 
in  spite  of  occasional  drawbacks,  had  been  derived  from  vaccina- 
tion, but  there  were  more  serious  grounds  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  those  who  objected  to  it  than  he  had  hitherto  believed, 
and  therefore  he  was  anxious  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. — Address 
at  Banbury,  1879. 
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Earl  Percy,  M.P. 

It  was  certainly  remarkable  that  the  last  epidemic  of  small-pox 
was  the  most  severe  that  had  occurred  since  Dr.  Jenner's  dis- 
covery ;  the  preceding  epidemic,  and  again  the  epidemic  preceding 
that,  were  each  the  most  severe  up  to  the  time  at  which  they 
severally  occurred,  since  the  practice  of  compulsory  vaccination 
had  been  in  force.  Further,  statistics  showed  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  in  those  diseases  which  were  said  to  be  traceable  to 
improper  vaccination.  Therefore  he  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  system,  with  the  object  of  deciding 
the  truth  or  otherwise  of  these  allegations. — House  of  Commons, 
1878. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Charley  M.P. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  support  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
Vaccination  Acts.  I  voted  against  Mr.  Pease's  Bill,  which  I  look 
upon  as  founded  upon  the  vicious  principle  of  granting  immunity 
to  law-breakers  after  they  have  broken  the  law  a  given  number  of 
times.  But  I  think  you  are  clearly  entitled  to  a  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject,  so  that  any  real  grievance  may  be 
removed,  if  proved  to  exist. — Letter  to  H.  Pitman,  1878. 

Mr  Serjeant  Simon,  Q,.C.,  M.P. 

It  was  very  undesirable  that  law-abiding,  respectable  men  should 
submit  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  rather  than  their  children 
should  be  vaccinated.  Those  who  did  so,  were  not  the  outcasts 
of  society,  but  respectable  law-abiding  citizens  of  all  classes,  at 
least  from  the  middle  class  downwards.  He  thought  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  those  respectable 
citizens  defied  the  law,  and  upon  what  grounds. — House  of  Com- 
mons^ 1876. 

Mr  C.  H.  Hopwood,  aC,  M.P. 

The  case  was  eminently  one  for  inquiry.  At  present,  although 
the  information  we  possessed  on  the  subject  was  limited,  magis- 
trates set  themselves  to  enforce  the  law  in  something  like  a  passion  ; 
and  the  country  had  seen  the  illegal  spectacle  of  the  chairman  of 
a  Board  of  Guardians  directing  a  prosecution  and  himself  sitting 
on  the  "bench  of  magistrates  to  try  the  case.  In  one  case  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  a  man  had  been  summoned  for  vacci- 
nation offences  no  fewer  than  forty-four  times  since  the  year  1870, 
and  another  had  been  prosecuted  sixteen  times. — House  of  Com- 
mons, 1877. 
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Mr  David  Ainsworth,  M.P. 

I  am  quite  open  to  conviction  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  Any 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  and  the  repeal  of 
any  injustice  would  have  my  support. — Letter  to  a  Constituent, 
yanuary  ^th,  1880. 

Mr  A.  M'Arthur,  M.P. 

Whether  the  opponents  of  compulsory  vaccination  were  right  or 
wrong  it  was  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  those  who  regarded 
themselves  as  persecuted  for  conscience  sake,  and  whose  convic 
tions  were  so  strong  against  vaccination  that  they  suffered  repeated 
fines  and  imprisonments  sooner  than  subject  their  children  to  an 
operation  which  they  believed  to  be  not  only  unnecessary  but 
highly  injurious  and  dangerous.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  hear 
that  such  repeated  penalties  were  no  longer  to  be  enforced.  But 
he  shared  in  the  regret  expressed  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Rochester  (Mr.  Otway)  that  the  Government  did  not  see  their 
way  to  go  a  little  further  and  grant  the  Royal  Commission 
advocated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Banbury  (Mr.  Samuelson). 
That  was  a  medical  question,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  commission  appointed  that  could  examine 
witnesses  and  hear  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  He 
thought  that  an  authoritative  decision  from  such  a  commission 
would  do  good,  and  be  a  great  relief  to  many  who  now  felt  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions.  But  under  any  circum- 
stances he  could  see  no  objection  to  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron),  because  it  was  not  com- 
pulsory, and  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  choice  to  those  who 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination ;  but  he  would  have  been 
much  better  pleased  had  the  Government  granted  a  royal  com- 
mission.— House  of  Comtnons,  nth  J^une,  1880. 

Mr  B.  Samuelson,  M.P. 

This  was  a  question  for  inquiry.  If  he  were  told  there  was  an 
inquiry  in  187 1,  and  that  the  inquiry  resulted  in  the  law  under 
which  we  now  live,  his  answer  would  be  that  the  law  was  the  result 
of  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  further, 
that  fresh  evidence,  or  what  was  presumed  to  be  evidence,  had 
accumulated  since  that  time,  which  if  it  had  been  known,  would  pro- 
bably have  prevented  the  passing  of  such  a  law.  An  inquiry  was 
made  in  1876  into  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in  a  village  near 
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Gainsborough.  The  epidemic  was  not  small-pox,  but  erysipelas, 
confined  in  a  great  measure  to  infants  who  had  been  vaccinated. 
That  inquiry  also  showed  that  the  medical  officers  performed  their 
functions  very  carelessly  (hear),  and  that  erysipelas  was  more  easily 
caught  by  children  who  had  been  vaccinated  than  by  others.  He 
appealed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  said  his  mind  was  open  on 
this  question  to  grant  an  inquiry. — -House  of  Commons,  nth  y^uni, 
1880. 


IX. 

VACCINATORS  NOT  FREE  FROM  SELF-INTER*EST. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession 
with  respect  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  remuneration  for  vaccinators. 
— House  of  Lords,  1 840. 

Mr  W.  Coningham,  M.P. 

The  names  of  medical  men  in  support  of  vaccination  had  been 
quoted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe),  but  the  saying, 
"  There  is  nothing  like  leather,"  might  be  applicable  to  the  medical 
as  well  as  to  other  professions. — House  of  Commons,  1861. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.P. 
Agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Henley)  that  the 
remuneration  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  persons  who  were  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Bill  was  not  adequate 
for  the  duties  to  be  performed. — House  of  Cojnmons,  1866. 

Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  M.P. 
Believed  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  vaccination  had 
been  less  successful  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been,  was  that 
the  public  vaccinators  had  not  been  sufficiently  paid.  They  all 
knew  that  when  they  wanted  vaccination  done,  the  medical  man 
told  them  a  fine  cock  and  bull  story  about  waiting  till  he  found  a 
healthy  child,  and  then  it  was  all  right  and  it  was  done.  That 
implied  that  all  persons  ran  some  risk  \  and  although,  it  might  be 
said,  there  had  been  no  cases  for  60  years  in  which  diseases  had 
been  communicated,  they  would  not  make  him  believe  that 
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medical  men  would  take  all  these  pains  in  cases  where  they  were 
well  paid,  if  there  was  not  some  ground  for  doing  so. — House  of 
Commons,  1866. 

Lord  Henley,  M.P. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  when  only  that  low  charge  can 
be  made,  then  vaccination  is  not  performed  with  that  care  and 
foresight  which  are  exercised  in  the  cases  of  those  persons  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  higher  fee. — Speech  at  Northampion,  1869. 

Mr  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.  (formerly  a  surgeon). 

Could  not  vote  for  this  bill,  because  he  regarded  it  as  an 
immoral  thing  to  say  that  persistence  in  refusal  to  obey  the  law 
should  produce  an  immunity  from  its  penalties.  The  medical 
fees  ought  to  be  larger  if  they  expected  vaccination  to  be  safely 
and  properly  performed. — House  of  Commons,  1878. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  which  had  been  said  with 
respect  to  the  compulsory  vaccination  law  had  been  stated  by  his 
hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  The  hon.  member  had  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  if  they  wanted  to  have  vaccination  safely  and 
properly  administered,  there  must  be  considerable  increase  of  the 
fees — not  for  the  profit  of  these  gentlemen,  but  that  we  might 
obtain  the  kind  of  work  we  wished.  That  was  a  serious  and  stiff 
proposition  to  lay  before  them  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  this 
law. — House  of  Commons,  1878. 

Mr  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P. 
Thought  that  the  hon  .member  for  Glasgow  made  a  mistake 
in  bringing  forward  this  annual  motion,  and  suggested  that  in  the 
future,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  should  get  a  general  consensus  of 
medical  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  possible  by  careless  vaccination  that  great  evils  might  be  pro- 
duced upon  particular  individuals  ;  but  this  was  not  an  argument 
for  doing  away  with  vaccination.  It  was  an  argument  for  taking 
care  that  vaccination  was  carefully  performed.  This  was  the  very 
ground  why  successive  Governments  were  to  be  blamed  for  the 
stingy  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  the  vaccine  establish- 
ment in  Ireland. — House  of  Commons,  wih  yutie,  1880. 
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THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  MUST  NOT  BE  UTTERED. 

Lord  Boringdon 

Observed  that  what  had  been  asserted  respecting  the  vaccine 
inoculation  affording  only  a  temporary  degree  of  protection,  created 
an  injurious  degree  of  alarm  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  it  was 
proper  and  necessary  everything  should  be  done  in  order  to 
counteract  the  ill  effects  of  so  erroneous  a  supposition. — JIous£  of 
Lords,  1 841. 

Lord  Redesdale 

Had  frequently  asked  medical  men  whether  the  nature  of  the 
matter  originally  vaccine,  might  not,  and  must  not  be  materially 
changed  by  passing  through  the  bodies  of  four  or  five  thousand 
human  beings,  and  to  that  question  he  had  never  yet  obtained  a 
satisfactory  answer. — House  of  Lords,  18 14. 

Right  Hon.  Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P. 

Opposed  inquiry  because  he  was  afraid  of  doing  anything  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  vaccination. — House  of 
Commons,  1873. 

Right  Hon.  A.  S.  Ayrton,  M.P. 

Admitted  that  deaths  caused  by  vaccination  are  not  unfrequently 
certified  as  accruing  from  other  causes. — House  of  Commons,  1873. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

Was  conscientiously  of  opinion  that,  with  the  general  accep- 
tance of  the  principle  of  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Acts,  which 
might  be  taken  as  a  fact,  it  was  very  material  that  they  should 
consider  what  course  of  proceeding  would  least  tend  to  unsettle 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  these  Acts.  If  they  appointed  a 
general  investigation  into  the  Acts,  the  result  would  be  to  produce 
great  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  vaccination. — House 
of  Commons,  1878. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  figures  put  before  us  by 
the  Government  are  utterly  unreliable,  unreliable  partly  because  it 
is  acknowledged  by  medical  men  to  be  impossible  when  children 
have  died  of  small-pox  to  tell  afterwards  whether  they  have  been 
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vaccinated  or  not,  and  unreliable  also  because  it  is  a  principle  with 
medical  men  not  to  return  children  who  have  died  from  the  effects 
of  vaccination  as  having  so  died.  It  has  been  stated  by  medical 
men  that  they  do  not  like  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  system,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  return  deaths  by  vaccination,  even  when 
they  do  occur.  There  was  a  case  at  Leeds  the  other  day,  where  the 
child  died  from  vaccination,  and  the  surgeon  inserted  that  as  the 
cause  of  death  in  his  certificate.  But  the  coroner,  who  was  also  a 
medical  man,  was  one  of  those  who  do  not  like  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  system,  and  opposed  that  course.  He  said  vaccination  was 
not  a  death  known  to  the  law,  and  accordingly  the  child  was 
returned  as  having  died  from  another  cause.  In  fact  the  poor 
child  had  committed  a  legal  offence  in  venturing  to  die  under  such 
circumstances. — House  of  Commons,  1879. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

I  highly  disapprove  the  enforced  silence  on  the  subject  of  vacci- 
nation which  you  describe,  while  I  own  myself  unable  to  appreciate 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  no  other  subject  is  deemed  worthy  of 
notice  by  a  voter  who,  after  all,  is  responsible  for  giving  his  vote, 
as  on  the  whole  he  may  think  it  best  for  truth  and  justice. — 
[Reply  to  a  communication  from  Mr.  Thomas  Baker  of  Kings- 
cote,  pointing  out  that  all  public  utterances,  official  documents 
and  Parliamentary  Returns  (including  the  Registrar  General's 
Report,  entitled  Vaccination  Mortality  No.  433,  session  1877) 
adverse  to  vaccination,  are  uniformly  suppressed  by  the  Metro- 
politan press.]    i2th  December,  1879. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

The  great  London  daily  press,  which  is  usually  the  preserver  of 
public  morality,  occasionally  think  it  their  duty  to  take  a  stand 
upon  some  such  matter  as  this,  and  to  infer  that  so  great  would  be 
the  danger  of  spreading  popular  delusions,  as  they  term  it,  in  re- 
gard to  such  matters,  that  they  deny  access  to  their  columns  of 
any  discussion  upon  the  matter.  We  have,  therefore,  the  orthodox 
theories  of  the  great  daily  press  of  the  country  against  which  we 
can  set  the  circulation  of  our  views  by  our  own  particular  organs 
and  modes  of  expression,  while  there  remains  another  difficulty, 
that  in  such  a  condition  of  things  there  is  no  scientific  discussion 
of  the  question  whatever.  The  most  monstrous  facts  are  asserted, 
the  most  absurd  conclusions  suggested,  and  the  most  ridiculous 
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deductions,  in  consequence  of  this  enforced  silence,  pass  current 
with  everybody.  Now,  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whom  I 
see  opposite,  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  {Mr,  Sclater- 
Booth),  was  rather  of  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  once 
re-opening  this  question  of  compulsory  vaccination,  and  of  bnng- 
ing  it  before  the  House  and  the  country,  for  when  a  deputation 
waited  upon  him  some  time  ago  he  begged  that  they  would  not 
attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  Government  prematurely;  for  they 
would  only  produce  confusion,  and  probably  an  entire  collapse  of 
the  existing  system  of  vaccination,  which  all  admit  is  extremely 
difficult  to  work  as  it  is.  With  that  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman I  cordially  concur.  I  believe  that  this  debate,  if  fairly 
carried  on  the  great  wings  of  the  press  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  sounds  the  death  knell  of  compulsory  vaccination. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  fair,  as  regards  the  medical  profession,  that  this 
secrecy  should  ever  be  maintained.  They  have  their  interests  and 
their  prejudices  like  any  other  members  of  the  community,  and  we 
know  that  the  medical  men  of  this  country  do  not  fairly  represent 
the  facts,  in  respect  to  vaccination,  to  the  community.  This  would 
be  a  heavy  charge  if  I  should  make  it.  1  do  not  make  it.  I  take 
it  from  their  own  lips.  Mr.  Henry  May,  Health  Officer  to  the 
Aston  Union,  Birmingham,  in  an  article  on  certificates  of  death, 
said: — "In  certificates  given  by  us  voluntarily,  and  to  which  the 
public  have  access,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  medical 
man  will  give  opinions  which  may  tell  against  or  reflect  upon  him- 
self in  any  way,  or  which  are  likely  to  cause  annoyance  or  injury 
to  the  survivors.  In  such  cases  he  will  most  likely  tell  the  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth,  and  assign  some  prominent  symptom  of 
the  disease  as  the  cause  of  death.  As  instances  of  cases  which 
may  tell  against  the  medical  man  himself  I  will  mention  erysipelas, 
arising  from  vaccination,  and  puerperal  fever.  A  death  from  the  first 
cause  occurred  not  long  ago  in  my  practice,  and  although  I  had 
not  vaccinated  the  child,  yet  in  my  desire  to  preserve  vaccination 
from  reproach  I  omitted  all  mention  of  it  in  my  certificate  of 
death." — House  of  Comniojis,  iiih  yunc,  1880. 

Mr  A.  J.  Otway,  M.P. 

Inquired  why  a  return  which  had  been  ordered  on  the  subject  of 
vaccination  more  than  a  year  ago  had  not  been  forthcoming.  He 
believed  it  would  have  thrown  valuable  light  on  the  application  of 
the  law,  which  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  poor  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  rich,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  able  to  exercise 
precautions  against  impure  vaccination  which  altogether  were  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  former.  That  a  large  number  of  people  in 
this  country  should  be  opposed  to  vaccination  to  the  extent  of  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  pains  and  penalties  was  a  very  serious  state 
of  things,  and  he  regretted  to  hear  his  right  hon.  friend  declare 
that  he  would  not  countenance  any  further  inquiry  into  the  subject. 
It  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  better  if  a  Royal  Commission 
had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  subject. — House  of  Commons ^ 
nth  Jiine^  1880. 
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Mr  W.  Coningham,  M.P. 
Thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe)  had  overlooked  the 
great  sanitary  improvements  which  had  taken  place.    He  would 
rather  see  the  cause  of  disease  removed  than  a  doubtful  remedy, 
which  was  extremely  doubtful,  provided. — House  of  Commons,  1861. 

Right  Hon.  Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P. 
The  discovery  of  vaccination  was  one  of  startling  novelty  and 
somewhat  repulsive  aspect,  for  the  introduction  of  a  disease 
from  a  beast  into  a  man  was  calculated  to  raise  prejudice. — House 
of  Commons,  187 1. 

Mr  Candlish,  M.P. 

No  House  of  Commons  would  dare  to  pass  a  law  to  take  chil- 
dren by  violence  from  their  parents  and  vaccinate  them.  If  vacci- 
nation be  a  protection,  the  unvaccinated  can  do  no  harm  ;  if  it  be 
not  a  protection,  it  is  wrong  to  enforce  it.  There  is  a  conscience 
at  work  in  resistance  to  this  law  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  and  respectable  persons. — Committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 187 1. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  ft.C.,  M.P. 
Complained  that  there  had  been  no  adequate  opportunity  for 
discussing  this  important  Bill.    The  Bill  is  a  measure,  he  said, 
to  compel  parents  to  have  one  disease  communicated  to  their 
children  in  order  to  prevent  the  contingency  of  their  catching 
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another ;  and  such  legislation  is  objected  to  strongly  by  thousands 
of  persons  throughout  the  land,  who  ought  to  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  their  opinion.  It  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  discuss  the  Bill  at  present,  but  the  more  the  subject  is 
investigated,  the  more  it  is  found  to  be  surrounded  by  difficulties, 
and  to  depend  upon  intricate  medical  doctrines  still  the  subject  of 
controversy.  However,  as  matters  stand,  there  is  nothing  left  to 
me  but  to  protest  against  the  course  which  is  being  pursued. — 
House  of  Commons,  [871. 

Mr  Serjeant  Simon,  Q,.C.,  M.P. 

It  would  not  be  becoming  in  him  to  argue  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  Act  was  passed,  but  he  was  correct  in  saying 
that  when  the  compulsory  clauses  were  introduced  some  years 
ago,  it  was  done  without  any  general  demand  from  the  public,  and 
entirely  at  the  instance  of  certain  gentlemen  who  had  cognisance 
of  those  matters. — House  of  Commons,  1876. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

I  regard  compulsory  and  penal  provisions,  such  as  those  of  the 
Vaccination  Act,  with  mistrust  and  misgiving,  and  were  I  engaged 
on  an  inquiry  I  should  require  very  clear  proof  of  their  necessity 
before  giving  them  my  approval ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  undertake 
to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  question. — Letter  to  H.  Pit- 
?nan,  1876. 

Mr  Arthur  J.  Otway,  M.P. 

I  have  been  much  and  painfully  impressed  by  allegations  and 
facts  brought  to  my  knowledge  recently  on  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  I  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  attention  of 
Parliament  should  be  called  to  the  matter.  When  men  suffer  im- 
prisonment over  and  over  again  rather  than  comply  with  a  law  which 
they  assert  has  caused  the  deaths  of  their  children,  it  is  high  time 
that  something  should  be  done  either  to  disabuse  their  minds,  if 
they  are  in  error,  or  to  alter  the  action  of  the  law  if  they  are  right. 
I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  question  which  affects  the  happiness 
of  families  so  materially,  nor  can  I  ignore  the  fact  that  the  present 
law  has  caused,  in  some  cases,  undoubted  undisputed  misery. — 
Letter  to  a  Cotistituent. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  M.P. 

Said  that  there  was  in  his  part  of  the  country  a  strong  feeling 
against  vaccination. — House  of  Commons,  yd  April,  1877. 
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Right  Hon.  Sclater-Booth,  M.P. 

The  Government  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  excitement 
which  the  administration  of  the  existing  law  had  occasioned  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. — House  of  Commons^  '^^11- 

Mr  Hugh  Birley,  M.P. 

I  know  your  strong  views  on  the  vaccination  question.  I  readily 
admit  that  the  law  now  existing  is  not  free  from  objections. — 
Letter  to  H.  Pitman,  1878. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. 

As  at  present  advised,  I  believe  the  advantages  of  compulsory 
vaccination  to  have  greatly  exceeded  any  inconveniences  with 
which  it  has  been  attended;  but  it  is  long  since  I  have  looked  into 
the  subject,  and  I  am  open  to  conviction. — Letter  to  LL,  Pitman^ 
1878. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  dissentients  was  of  an  extremely  acute 
character,  its  range  did  not  appear  to  be  diminishing,  and  they 
were  not  without  their  journal  and  their  organisation.  The  tables 
of  honourable  members  groaned  under  the  number  of  anti-vaccina- 
tion pamphlets  and  papers.  The  question  was  in  a  state  which  he 
thought  the  House  could  not  altogether  pass  by. — House  of  Com- 
mons, 1878. 

C.  H.  Hopwood,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  counsel  people  to  submit  passively  to  laws 
which  in  their  hearts  they  thoroughly  disapprove,  especially  when 
their  consciences  and  their  health  are  concerned. — House  of  Com- 
mons, 1878. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

I  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose, 
in  presence  of  the  open  and  confessed  diversity  of  opinion  among 
vaccinators,  that  vaccination  in  its  existing  form  can  be  main- 
tained.— 1879. 

Dr  Charles  Cameron,  M.P. 

Recently  when  our  Queen  resolved  to  have  herself  re-vaccinated 
she  sent  to  Brussels  for  animal  lymph.  If  her  Majesty,  surrounded 
by  the  ablest  of  medical  counsellors,  was  not  superior  to  what  you 
may  call  a  prejudice  if  you  will,  how  can  one  expect  her  subjects 
to  be  so? — Letter  in  Times,  \?>th  December,  1879. 
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Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  ^C,  M.F. 

One  argument  used  by  the  advocates  of  vaccination  struck  hira 
with  amazemeni  When  he  argued  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  penalties  for  non-vaccination  were  unduly  severe,  the  answer 
was,  "  What  right  have  you  to  allow  your  unvaccinated  child  to  be 
a  peril  to  the  community?"  thus  actually  ignoring  the  protective 
theory.  Why,  95  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  reported  to  be  pro- 
tected by  vaccination.  His  reply  was,  "  Don't  you  believe  your 
own 'theory?"  What  harm  can  a  healthy,  unvaccinated  babe 
possibly  do  to  children  believed  to  be  protected?  He  could  not 
understand  how  any  one  who  had  the  smallest  faith  in  vaccination 
could  have  any  fear  about  the  five  per  cent,  of  unvaccinated  chil- 
dren.— Speech  in  Fins  bury,  1878. 

Right  Hon.  Sclater-Booth,  M.P. 

If  the  ingenuity  of  hon.  members  could  devise  some  way  of 
mitigating  the  evils  attending  the  operation  of  the  present  vaccina- 
tion law,  I  should  be  glad  to  consider  it. — House  of  Commons,  1878. 

Mr  C.  H.  Hopwood,  ft.C,  M.P. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  Government,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  in  the  face  of  the  medical  officialism  of  the  I^ocal 
Government  Board  and  of  the  fanatical  belief  in  vaccination  which 
centres  in  the  breast  of  the  unthinking  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
wealthier  classes,  to  keep  up  unrelaxed  efforts  to  bring  about  at  all 
events  the  fulfilments  of  what  the  Government  have  promised,  and 
to  overcome  at  a  later  stage  the  unsympathetic  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords. — J^tine,  1880. 

Mr  Charles  Gilpin,  M.P. 

Some  hon.  members  might  think  opponents  of  vaccination 
deserved  expatriation  for  their  obstinacy,  but  he  belonged  to  a 
people  who  had  suffered  banishment  for  conscience  sake,  and 
could  understand  a  man  preferring  prison  for  doing  his  children 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  injury. — House  of  Commons,  187 1. 

Mr  Peter  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  1871  which  considered  the 
subject  of  vaccination.  Since  that  time  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
injustice  and  the  impropriety  of  compulsory  vaccination,  and  from 
the  statistics  and  other  information  which  I  have  since  that  time 
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been  able  to  obtain,  my  opinion  has  been  so  far  modified  with  regard 
to  vaccination  that  I  could  not  now  put  my  name  to  the  report  of 
the  committee,  which  at  the  time  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  Then, 
at  the  very  least,  the  State  is  in  this  dilemma,  either  vaccination  is 
a  certain  prophylactic,  and  then  you  don't  need  compulsion, 
because  those  only  run  the  risk  who  neglect  the  operation,  or  it  is 
not  at  all  certain,  and  then  you  have  no  right  to  enforce  it  on 
parents.  But  the  real  fact  is,  you  do  not  enforce  it  in  the  only 
real  direct  way. — House  of  Commons,  April,  1879. 

Mr  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P. 

Your  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Compulsory  Vaccination 
Laws  has  my  entire  sympathy. — Letter  to  Mr.  E.  Procter,  1880. 

Mr  Jacob  Bright,  M.P. 
Agreed  with  what  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  and  written,  namely, 
that  compulsion  in  such  a  matter  was  a  questionable  proceed- 
ing, and  some  alteration  of  the  law  was  desirable.  He  had 
always  thought  that  while  facilities  for  vaccination  should  be 
furnished,  parents  should  not  be  compelled  into  vaccination  under 
fear  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  There  was  no  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion law  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Belgium,  and  other  countries, 
and  yet  there  was  less  small-pox  in  those  countries  than  in  Eng- 
land.— Speech  at  Manchester,  20th  March,  1880. 

Mr  John  Slagg,  M.P., 
Thought  that  the  vaccination  question  needed  looking  into,  for 
it  was  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  injury  done  by  bad 
vaccination. — Speech  at  Manchester,  20th  March,  1880. 

Mr  B.  Samuelson,  M.P. 

He  placed  the  following  amendment  to  Dr.  C.  Cameron's 
Animal  Vaccination  Bill,  1880,  on  record — 

"  That,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  that  Vaccination,  as  per- 
formed by  certain  public  vaccinators,  has  caused  the  propagation 
of  other  diseases;  as  the  reliance  on  vaccination  as  a  protection 
against  small-pox  has  been  diminished  by  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  medical  authorities;  and  as  the  penalties  for  noncom- 
pliance with  the  law  have  in  some  cases  been  enforced  in  an 
oppressive  manner,  it  is  desirable  that  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject  by  a  Royal  Commission  should  precede  any  further  legisla- 
tion." 
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Dr  Charles  Cameron,  M.P. 

I  believe  there  exists  much  necessity  of  reform  in  our  Vaccination 
Laws,  and  all  my  influence  shall  be  directed  towards  placing  them 
on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. — March  iT^th,  1880. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  ft.C,  M.P. 

I  am  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Vaccination  Laws,  and  would 
support  (or  even  propose  if  necessary)  a  Bill  to  modify  them,  and 
to  abolish  cumulative  penalties. — Letter  to  an  Elector,  iSt/i  March, 
1880. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  country  who  feel 
very  strongly  on  the  Vaccination  Laws.  If  you  and  your  friends  be 
right  in  your  views,  I  believe  that  those  views  will  be  accepted  if 
you  keep  pegging  away.  I  quite  admit  the  Vaccination  Laws 
require  some  alteration. — Letter  to  a  Constituent,  /^th  April,  1880. 

Right  Hon.  Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P. 

I  sympathise  with  the  objections  of  those  who  object  to  vaccina- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  possible  transmission  of  certain  diseases, 
and  on  that  account  I  would  allow  the  alternative  of  vaccination 
from  the  calf — Letter  to  Dr.  Haughton,  March  16th,  1880. 

Mr  Hugh  Mason,  M.P. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  asked  whether  I  am  in 
favour  of  compulsory  vaccination.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  respect- 
able and  prosperous  inhabitant  of  Ashton,  who  says,  '  Kindly 
inform  me  if  you  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Vaccination 
Laws.'  I  wrote  :  '  Your  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and  I  have 
often  talked  it  over  with  my  friend  Henry  Pitman.  I  do  not  think 
medical  science  has  yet  got  to  a  state  of  perfection,  and  I  know 
there  are  able  men  of  that  profession  who  are  seeking  to  amend 
the  law  of  compulsory  vaccination.  I  think  the  law  is  harshly 
administered  in  many  cases.  My  information  on  the  subject  is  by 
no  means  so  strong  as  to  entirely  warrant  me  in  saying  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  abolished.' — Speech  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  1880. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

Sir,  I  protest  against  the  House  passing  a  compulsory  law  that 
children,  willy-nilly,  are  to  be  vaccinated  from  cows,  wholesome  or 
diseased  as  the  case  may  be,  and  I  somewhat  confidently  assert 
that  after  the  facts  and  statements  I  have  brought  forward,  I  have 
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come  to  a  very  mild  conclusion  in  the  amendment  that  I  have  now 
to  propose,  the  purport  of  which  is  "  that  in  the  present  unsettled 
condition  of  medical  opinion  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  using 
ordinary  humanised  lymph,  as  also  of  the  safety,  effectiveness,  and 
practicabiUty  of  the  use  of  animal  vaccine,  it  is  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House  inexpedient  and  unjust  to  enforce  vaccination  under 
penalties  upon  those  who  regard  it  as  undesirable  or  dangerous." 
I  say.  Sir,  that  that  is  a  mild  conclusion,  and  that  I  might  have 
said  much  more,  that  compulsory  vaccination  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
jurisprudence  and  a  shameful  intrusion  upon  the  rights  of  personal 
liberty  (loud  cheers). — House  of  Commons,  \xth  June,  1880. 

Mr  C.  H.  Hopwood,  a.C,  M.P., 

Expressed  his  entire  agreement  with  his  hon.  friend  who  had 
just  spoken.  He  condemned  the  prosecutions  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  of  the  supposed  interests  of 
society.  In  some  cases  fathers  had  been  sent  to  prison,  in  others 
fines  had  been  imposed  which  were  discreditable  to  those  who 
administered  the  law.  In  1873  a  committee  sat  upon  this  matter 
owing  to  the  growing  dissatisfaction  that  was  felt,  and  the  whole 
1 7  members  of  the  committee  were  unanimous  in  recommending 
that  only  tines  of  a  moderate  amount  should  be  imposed.  A  Bill 
embodying  that  principle  passed  through  the  House,  and  went  up 
to  the  other  House  the  day  before  the  dissolution,  where  16  or  17 
noble  peers,  by  8  votes  to  8,  or  9  to  8,  decided  against  what  the 
House  of  Commons  thought  best  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Almost  every  year  since  they  had  besought  the  Legislature  to  take 
away  this  grinding  oppression,  but  nothing  had  been  done.  In 
Germany,  where  the  soldiers  were  all  regularly  vaccinated,  a  great 
epidemic  broke  out  in  Berlin,  and  these  epidemics  were  met  with 
in  the  most  vaccinated  districts. — House  of  Commons,  \  \  ih  June, 
t88o. 

Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  M.P. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Taylor's  resolution  will  not  come  to  a  division 
(through  the  forms  of  the  House),  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour. — Letter  to  a  Constituent , 
June,  1880. 

Mr  E.  Stafford  Howard,  M.P. 

I  beheve  that  the  vaccination  system  is  badly  carried  on,  and 
should  support  any  suggestion  calculated  to  improve  it. — Letter  to 
Mr.  W.  Adair,  gth  June,  1880. 
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Mr  Robert  Ferguson,  M.P. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  the  whole  way  with  you,  but  I  have  a 
strong  opinion  that  inquiry  is  necessary.  Unless  vaccination  can 
be  conducted  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  anything  injurious 
can  be  communicated  with  it,  I  do  not  think  the  State  is  justified 
in  enforcing  it. — Letter  to  a  Co?istitueni,  xoth  yune,  1880. 
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Right  Hon.  Sclater-Booth,  M.P. 

Could  give  no  distinct  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  matter,  but  he  would  promise  that 
after  the  epidemic  had  ceased  he  would  endeavour  to  satisfy  such 
of  the  scruples  of  those  who  objected  to  vaccination  as  might 
seem  to  be  reasonable. — House  of  Commo?is,  1877. 

Mr  A.  J.  Otway,  M.P. 

Thought  that  the  opponents  of  vaccination  had  cause  for  com- 
plaint, and  he  should  be  most  happy  to  follow  this  matter  up 
by  giving  it  his  earnest  attention. — Reply  to  Mr.  J  Vest  at  the 
Rochester  Election,  1878. 

Sir  T.  Bazley,  M.P. 

From  the  almost  universal  condemnation  of  the  existing  Vac- 
cination Law,  and  the  increasing  antagonism  to  that  law,  public 
opinion  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  its  repeal  or  improve- 
ment, the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  legislature  will 
also  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  statutory  change.  In 
accord  with  my  own  opinion  upon  this  serious  question,  my  ser- 
vices in  aid  of  the  necessary  correction  may  be  depended  upon. 
— Letter  to  H.  Pitman,  1878. 

Mr  Jacob  Bright,  M.P. 

I  voted  for  a  change  of  the  law,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  on  every  occasion  that  offers. — 1879. 

Mr  Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 

1  fully  recognise  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  do  all  that  I  can  to  have  the  law  amended. — 1879. 
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Mr  B.  Samuelson,  M.P., 
Stated  on  a  former  occasion  that,  owing  to  information  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  beheved  that  in  many  cases 
the  Vaccination  Act  inflicted  much  hardship  upon  the  parents, 
and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  an  inquiry  into  it,  and  if  no  one 
else  would  propose  that  inquiry  or  commission,  he  would  move  it 
himself. — Speech  at  Banbury,  Novejjiber,  1879. 

Mr  Samuel  PlimsoU,  M.P. 

If  he  believed  as  the  deputation  did,  and  as  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  that  vaccination  was  dangerous  to  health,  no  power  on 
earth  would  induce  him  to  have  the  operation  performed.  He 
was  therefore  quite  ready  to  accord  to  others  the  liberty  he 
claimed  for  himself ;  and  he  was  prepared  cheerfully  and  gladly  to 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  which  they  com- 
plained. He  did  this  the  more  readily  as  he  had  often  been  much 
pained  and  distressed  to  read  the  cases  reported  in  the  newspapers 
of  persons  being  repeatedly  fined  and  sent  to  prison  for  refusing, 
from  conscientious  motives,  to  have  their  children  vaccinated. 
Therefore  as  far  as  his  influence  and  his  votes  would  go  those 
clauses  would  be  abolished. — At  Derby,  yd  February,  1880. 

Dr  Charles  Cameron,  M.P. 
I  have  always  voted  against  repeated  prosecutions  in  vaccina- 
tion cases,  believing  them  to  be  productive  of  much  mischief. — 
11th  March,  1880, 

Mr  Samuel  Morley,  M.P. 

I  have  really  never  favoured  a  compulsory  vaccination  law,  and 
shall  vote  for  its  repeal  when  I  have  the  opportunity. — Letter  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  \oth  March,  1880. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
I  am  strenuously  opposed  to  the  cumulative  penalties  clauses  of 
the  Vaccination  x\cts,  and  am  prepared  to  support  a  motion  for 
their  repeal,  and  also  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject. — Letter  to  an  Elector,  2^th  March,  1880. 

Mr  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P. 
The  subject  is  most  important,  and  you  know  my  father's 
sympathies  lie  with  you  on  this  point.    I  have  not  yet  gone  fully 
into  the  vaccination  question.    I  am  sure  you  would  not  wish  me 
to  give  a  rash  promise.    I  have  five  meetings  a-day  this  week, 
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which  will  prevent  my  giving  careful  attention  to  it  just  now,  but 
if  I  am  returned  it  shall  no  longer  be  delayed. — 29///  March, 
1880. 

Baron  De  Ferrieres. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Vaccination  Acts. — At  Cheltenham,  1880. 

Mr  Arthur  Otway,  M.P., 

Had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  large  body  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  Compulsory 
Vaccination.  He  had  promised  his  heartiest  support  to  Mr.  P. 
A.  Taylor's  Amendment  on  Dr.  Cameron's  Bill.  In  certain  con- 
tingencies he  would  himself  bring  forward  a  measure  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory 
clauses. — Speech  at  Chaiha?n,  18S0. 

Mr  C.  M.  Palmer,  M.P., 

Wished  to  answer  a  question  sent  up  to  him  respecting  the 
Vaccination  Act.  He  could  only  say  that  he  thought  he  had 
presented  more  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that 
subject  than  had  been  presented  from  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  vote  that  this  subject  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and,  if  possible,  that  the  Act  be  repealed. 
— Sunderland  Echo,  6th  April,  1880. 

Mr  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Acts. —  Letter  to  Mr. 
Baker,  ;^ist  March,  1880. 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  M.P. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  shall  certainly  support  any 
motion  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Compulsory 
Vaccination  Act. — ^ist  March,  1880. 

Colonel  R.  J.  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P. 

Any  proper  inquiry  into  matters  connected  with  the  Vaccination 
Act  will  have  my  support. — 2nd  April,  1880. 

Mr  Thomas  Robinson,  M.P. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  cumulative  penalties, 
and  am  strongly  inclined  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory 
clauses  altogether,  but  prefer  not  to  pledge  myself  until  I  have 
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given  further  consideration  to  the  question. — Intennm  with  Mr. 
IV.  Tebb,  24th  March,  1880. 

Professor  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P. 

You  know  that  I  am  averse  to  all  oppression  and  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  was  explicit  so  far  as 
to  say  that  in  my  opinion,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  principles 
of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  the  working  of  them  appears  to  be  harsh. 
I  am  in  favour  of  a  new  Parliamentary  inquiry. — 2^th  March, 
1880. 

Mr  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P. 

I  am  bound  to  admit  there  is  ample  evidence  that  proper  care 
has  not  always  been  taken  in  conducting  vaccination,  and  I  feel 
that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  cases  of  hardship  and  danger,  and  such  precautions 
as  can  be  secured  by  legislative  enactment  I  should  feel  bound  to 
promote.— Z^//<?/- /t?  J//'.  R.  Lee  Bliss,  i^jth  March,  1880, 

Mr  W.  T.  Marriott,  M.P. 
•  If  a  measure  for  repealing  the  Vaccination  Acts  is  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  I  should  probably  support  it,  and  will 
certainly  not  oppose  it.  I  will  also  do  my  best  to  secure  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  vaccination. — To  a  Deputation 
at  Brighton,  March,  18S0. 

Mr  J.  R.  HoUond,  M.P. 

Was  prepared,  if  elected,  to  go  as  far  as  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Marriott,  in  respect  to  vaccination. — To  Mr.  T.  Ashwell  and  Mr. 
Caleb  Pocock,  March,  t88o. 

Mr  J.  Henry  Tillett,  M.P. 

I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  obtain  a  full,  searching,  and 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Act  in  question,  particu- 
larly as  that  Act  in  its  extreme  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  some  of  our  fellow-citizens.  I  think  beyond  this  those  whom 
you  represent  will  not  press  me  to  go.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
any  harsh  action  in  cases  where  there  is  a  strong  conscientious 
feeling  adverse  to  such  action. — Letter  to  an  Elector,  March  \Wi, 
1880. 

Mr  Daniel  Grant,  M.P, 
In  reply  to  your  note,  I  should  be  prepared  to  support  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
subject  of  vaccination. — Letter  to  a  Constiiutent,  March  24M,  1880. 
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Mr  C.  Seely,  M.P., 

Said  thai  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  evils  that  sometimes  arose 
from  vaccination,  and  that  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter.  He 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  all  the  information  he  could — of  course 
he  was  open  to  conviction — and  if  he  found  that  the  law  required 
amendment,  he  should  be  inclined  to  vote  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  when  those  opposed  to  compulsory  vaccination  could  put 
their  views  before  the  committee. — Speech  at  Lincoln,  March,  1880. 

Colonel  Chaplin 

Was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  great  feeling  that  existed  on  this 
question,  and  he  was  still  more  alive  to  the  fact,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  question  perfectly  open  to  reconsideration.  Some 
years  ago,  he  believed  in  1878,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject*  A  great  deal  of  light  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  question  since  that  time,  and  he,  for  one,  should  be  glad 
if  the  matter  were  thoroughly  gone  into  again  to  see  how  the 
system  of  compulsory  vaccination  was  working. — Reply  to  a  Deputa- 
tion of  Lincoln  Electors,  t88o. 

Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Dodson,  M.P. 

The  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  would  continue 
to  be  carefully  directed  to  the  subject,  both  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  there  would  be  no  disposition  to  view  with  prejudice 
any  fresh  information  or  suggestion  that  might  come  upon  them. 
House  of  Commons,  11th  J^une,  1880. 

Mr  Robert  Leake,  M.P. 

I  shall  oppose  the  accumulation  of  penalties  against  conscientious 
objectors  to  vaccination. — Letter  to  Mr.  H.  Pitman,  June,  1880. 

Mr  William  Agnew,  M.P. 

As  a  magistrate  I  have  given  practical  effect  to  my  objection  to 
to  the  imposition  of  cumulative  penalties  against  parents  who 
object  on  conscientious  grounds  to  the  compulsory  vaccination  of 
their  children. — Letter  to  Mr.  H.  Pitman,  yune,  1880. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

I  am  glad  you  were  in  the  House  on  Friday,  because  you  will 
have  seen  for  yourself  that  we  gained  a  real  step  by  the  discussion. 
Our  question  is  no  longer  a  fanaticism  to  be  laughed  at  and 
howled  down;  and  the  House  of  Commons  had  at  least  to 
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acknowledge  that  we  have  a  case  that  must  be  answered.  My 
present  intention  is  to  raise  the  whole  question  again  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  which  the  government  have  introduced, 
and,  of  course  take  a  division  upon  the  question  of  compulsory 
vaccination. — Letter  to  Mr.  H.  Pitman,  yune,  1880. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  M.P.  " 

The  question  is  entirely  one  of  evidence,  and  I  will  give  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  my  careful  attention.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  will  keep  my  mind  open  to  conviction.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  vaccination  does  not  diminish  small-pox  the  compulsion 
cannot  be  justified.  As  to  other  diseases  being  conveyed  by  the 
vaccine,  it  is  very  probable  that  such  is  the  case  even  when  great 
care  is  taken,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  balance  of  advantages, 
which  can  only  be  decided  upon  an  investigation  of  the  full 
evidence. — Reply  to  a  Deputation  at  Derby,  May,  1880 — introduced 
by  Mr.  Flimsoll. 

Mr  W.  F.  ToUemache,  M.P. 
Said  he  was  prepared  if  elected  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Vaccination  Acts. — Speech  to  West  Cheshire  Electors,  April,  1880. 

Mr  John  Barran,  M.P., 

Was  willing  to  support  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  vaccination,  and  when 
it  was  proved  to  him  that  vaccination  was  a  bad  thing  he  would 
then  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  clauses. — Reply  to  Mr. 
Councillor  Kenworthy,  Leeds,  1880. 

Mr  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  M.P. 

I  am  prepared  to  do  what  I  can  for  a  full  and  searching  inquiry. 
I  know  that  the  faith  of  many  members  of  Parliament  in  vaccina- 
tion has  been  shaken,  and  they  are  prepared  to  support  such  an 
investigation.  —  Conversation  with  Mr.  Samuel  Knoivles  of  Halifax. 

Mr  Edward  Waugh,  M.P. 

I  am  no  persecutor,  and  I  cannot  approve,  and  never  did 
approve,  of  persecution.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  Acts  are  often 
made  a  means  of  persecution,  and  something  should  be  done  to 
remedy  this.  Your  great  argument,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this;  if 
vaccination  is  a  protection,  then  those  who  are  vaccinated  are  pro- 
tected, and  they  need  not  compel  those  to  submit  who  object  to 
it.    You  want  the  law  repealed.    I  would  not  Hke  to  take  any 
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formal  pledge  to  vote  for  its  repeal,  but  if  returned  to  the  House, 
I  will  not  go  against  you.  I  think  something  of  this  kind  might 
be  done:  those  who  object  to  vaccination  might  be  allowed  to 
refuse  by  appearing  before  a  magistrate  or  some  responsible  person, 
and  making  a  declaration  to  that  effect. — Reply  to  a  Deputation  at 
Cockermouih,  1880. 

Mr  David  Ainsworth,  M.P., 

Could  not  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  vaccina- 
tion, but  as  to  compulsion  in  vaccination  he  thought  something 
might  be  done  to  reUeve  those  who  objected  He  would  vote  for 
such  a  conscience  clause  as  Mr.  Waugh  had  suggested. — Interview 
after  Public  Meeting  at  Mary  port,  1880. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  M.P. 

To  satisfy  doubts  and  allay  agitation  I  should  not  object  to  a 
Select  Committee  or  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  amount 
and  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  vaccination,  especially  after 
the  late  epidemics. — Letter  to  a  Constituent,  26th  March,  1880. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P., 

Said  he  was  opposed  to  anti-vaccinators,  but  would  have  the  law 
amended  to  punish  any  doctor  who  used  impure  lymph. — In  reply 
to  Mr.  jpaineson  at  a  Meeting  of  his  Supporters,  March,  1880. 

Mr  Octavius  E.  Coope,  M.P. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Vaccination 
Acts,  but  should  be  glad  to  take  such  measures  as  might  secure 
the  distribution  of  healthful  lymph,  and  thus  remove  some  of  the 
objections  to  which  you  allude. — To  an  Inquiring  Elector,  March, 
1880. 


XIIL 

INEQUITY  OF  THE  VACCINATION  ACTS. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 

The  law  which  enforced  vaccination  did  not  meet  the  case  of 
the  rich,  and  it  no  doubt  did  bear  rather  hardly  on  the  poor. 
Hence  there  were  unti-vaccination  societies.— i^Ti^wj^  of  Commons 
i«77. 
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Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

The  great  inequality  of  the  law  as  it  stood  was  the  strongest 
reason  for  doing  what  they  could  to  mitigate  its  severity.  The 
cumulative  penalties  were  a  trifle  to  wealthy  men,  but  to  the  poor 
they  were  of  a  crushing  character.  Even  if  they  reduced  the 
penalties  to  a  limited  amount,  they  would,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, be  a  much  severer  charge  to  the  poor  man  than  to  the 
rich. — House  of  Commons,  1878. 

Sir  George  Strickland,  M.P. 

There  was  too  much  resort  to  compulsion.  There  could  not  be 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  The  poor  mother 
must  be  compelled  to  vaccinate,  but  in  a  rich  man's  house  that 
was  impossible. — Hansard,  Vol.  cxxix.,  p.  4^4, 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

The  only  thorough  way  to  enforce  this  compulsion  is  for  the 
State  to  take  the  child  out  of  the  mother's  arms  and  vaccinate  it. 
You  do  not  dare  to  do  that,  and  you  further  only  oppress  the 
very  poor,  who  have  no  power  to  resist  your  tyranny.  People  in 
the  middle-classes  who  object  to  compulsory  vaccination  are  not 
summoned,  and  there  are  actually  members  in  this  House  who 
avoid  the  law,  who  do  not  have  their  children  vaccinated,  and  yet 
are  not  punished.  Therefore  the  law  ceases  to  become  something 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  society  at  large,  and  degenerates 
instead  into  merely  a  piece  of  class  legislation. — House  of  Commons, 
1879. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q,.C.,  M.P. 
When  a  medical  man  called  to  vaccinate  a  child  in  Belgravia, 
he  said  to  the  anxious  mother,  "  Wait."    Why  wait  ?    "  Wait  till  I 
get  a  good  case."    But  the  parish  doctor  vaccinated  by  the  score 
with  any  lymph  that  might  be  available. — Speech  at  Finsbury,  1878. 

Mr  C.  Seely,  M.P. 

Many  of  the  statements  the  deputation  had  made  were  un- 
doubtedly true,  and  deserved  very  serious  consideration  indeed. 
The  comparatively  rich  could,  of  course,  take  measures  for  the 
vaccination  of  their  children,  to  ensure  that  the  lymph  was  good, 
and  that  the  operation  was  performed  properly ;  but  the  compara- 
tively poor  had  to  go  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  Union,  and  he 
feared  in  some  cases  that  the  lymph  with  which  the  child  was 
vaccinated  was  not  so  pure  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  was  the  opera- 
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tion  performed  with  the  ease  which  the  child  of  the  rich  man 
obtained.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  altered. 
If  the  law  said,  "We  insist  upon  your  children  being  vaccinated," 
the  law  should  do  what  it  could  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
the  operation  could  be  performed  in  a  proper  manner. — Reply  to  a 
Deputatmi  at  Lincoln,  1880. 

Professor  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  objections  to  vaccination  are 
founded  on  evidence,  and  how  far  the  evidence  if  it  is  forthcoming 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  negligence  with  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  present  practice 
of  the  law  is  illogical  and  unjust. — Letter  to  a  Constituent,  ^th 
March,  1880. 


XIV. 

CRUELTY  AND  INJUSTICE  OF  COMPULSION. 

Earl  of  EUenborough. 

Might  very  well  say  that  no  child  who  was  not  vaccinated  should 
be  admitted  to  any  school,  and  that  all  persons  applying  for  poor 
law  relief  should  not  be  reUeved  if  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  be 
vaccinated.  Why,  indeed,  should  they  not  also  impose  a  penalty  on 
the  admission  of  unvaccinated  persons  to  any  manufactory  ?  He 
suggested  that  a  penalty  should  be  enforced  upon  every  school- 
master and  schoolmistress  who  should  admit  into  their  schools  a 
child  who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  He  would  also  enforce  the  vac- 
cination of  emigrants.  He  upheld  the  view  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society  that  a  public  vaccinator  should  go  from  house  to  house  to 
operate  upon  those  children  who  had  not  been  vaccinated. — 
House  of  Commons,  1853. 

Mr  W.  Coningham,  M.P. 

It  was  a  gross  and  arbitrary  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  empower  the  police  as  agents  of  the  Government  to  go 
into  private  families  and  insist  on  the  performance  of  an  operation 
to  which  some  parents  might  have  a  well-founded  objection.  For 
his  own  part  he  declared  he  would  not  obey  the  law  if  there  were 
ten  Acts  of  Parliament. — House  of  Commons,  1861. 
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Mr  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P., 

Had  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  stated  that 
he  would  rather  pay  any  amount  of  fines  than  have  his  only 
surviving  child  vaccinated.  He  had  lost  his  other  children  who 
had  been  vaccinated,  but  the  child  in  question  was  a  healthy  child, 
and  he  would  suffer  any  penalty  rather  than  submit  it  to  the 
process.  .  .  .  His  object  had  been  to  show  the  great  hardship 
of  these  fines  upon  people  who,  having  seen  the  effect  of  vaccina- 
tion upon  their  own  families,  demurred  to  having  their  children 
poisoned  by  this  process. — House  of  Commons,  1877. 

Mr  Candlish,  M.P. 

The  law  as  it  stood  was  ineffective,  notwithstanding  it  was 
harsh  and  cruel  upon  some  parents. — House  of  Commons,  1870. 

Lord  Henley,  M.P. 

It  is  impossible  that  I  should  fail  to  observe  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  law  which  had  lately  been  enacted  by 
Parliament  is  too  severe,  is  too  stringent,  and  that  it  is 
pressing  upon  the  people  in  a  hard  and  disagreeable  manner. 
.  .  .  Whatever  the  benefits  of  vaccination  may  be,  is  it  not 
harsh  and  tyrannical  to  punish  with  fine  and  imprisonment  those 
who  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  generally  held  ? — House  of 
Commons,  1876. 

Mr  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P. 

When  they  came  to  consider  the  subject  of  cumulative  penalties, 
they  ought  to  remember  that,  according  to  the  Return  before  the 
House,  there  had  been,  from  1870  to  1874,  5,490  prosecutions, 
2,650  convictions,  103  double  convictions,  43  persons  convicted 
three  times,  20  five  times,  4  nine  times,  4  ten  times,  i  twelve  times, 
2  sixteen  and  2  nineteen  times  for  non-compliance  with  the  Act. 
Such  a  list  as  that  formed  in  effect  a  great  barrier  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  a  sanitary  law.  He  had  received  letters  from  various 
counties,  the  writers  stating  that  they  had  suffered  many  penalties, 
one  to  the  extent  of  ;!^45,  another  who  had  been  fined  in  two 
years,  and  would  suffer  more  rather  than  have  their  children  vac- 
cinated. They  had  also  the  case  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  marched 
off  to  York  Casde  to  purge  their  contempt  for  disobedience  of  the 
law. — House  of  Commons,  "jFuly,  1877. 
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Mr  Bernhard  Samuelson,  M.F. 

Had  received  information  upon  which  he  could  rely,  that 
vaccination  amongst  the  poor  had  been  insisted  upon  in  a  manner 
it  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  had  been  performed  with  a  degree 
of  carelessness  which  ought  not  to  have  occurred.  He  thought  it 
matter  for  regret  that  those  who  had  conscientious  objections  to 
vaccination  had  been  treated  too  much  as  criminals. — Address  at 
Banbury,  1879. 

Mr  CandUsh,  M.P. 

That  there  was  some  need  of  amendment  of  the  present  Act  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  conscientious  persons  left  the  country 
rather  than  submit  to  its  operation. 

Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P. 

The  law  which  inflicts  penalty  after  penalty  on  a  parent  who  is 
unwilling  to  have  his  child  vaccinated,  is  monstrous.  .  .  I  think 
your  case  one  of  great  hardship.  These  repeated  penalties  are,  in 
my  view,  most  unjust.    I  wish  the  law  were  changed. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q,.C.,  M.P. 

I  have  received  most  touching  letters  from  all  quarters,  com- 
plaining of  the  grievous  sorrow  and  suffering  inflicted  on  families 
through  the  Vaccination  Acts. — House  of  Commons,  1878. 

Mr  W.  H.  James,  M.P. 
I  consider  the  present  mode  of  carrying  out  the  Vaccination 
law  most  cruel  and  unwarrantable. — House  of  Commons,  1878. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

I  maintain  that  all  the  elements  justifying  compulsion  on  the 
part  of  the  State  are  wanting  in  this  instance  of  vaccination. — 
House  of  Commons,  1879. 

Mr  Jacob  Bright,  M.P. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act.  That 
Act  of  Parliament  required  that  mothers  should  bring  their 
children  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  weeks  at  the  very  hour 
and  day  that  the  parish  doctor  might  require  to  insert  some  foreign 
matter  into  the  blood  of  the  child,  and  though  Parliament  believed 
that  great  advantage  was  obtained  by  that,  yet  they  knew  that 
some  children  were  killed  and  that  many  were  injured  by  it ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him,  to  force  a  man  into  prison  because  having  had 
one  child  injured  he  refused  to  have  another  vaccinated,  was  a 
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great  injustice  and  a  decided  interference  with  individual  liberty. — 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  1880. 

Mr  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P. 

I  can  quite  realise  the  feeling  with  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
by  some  people.  They  have  had  healthy  children  seriously  in- 
jured by  it.  Some,  I  know,  trace  the  death  of  their  children  to  it. 
And  it  is  but  natural  that  a  man  who  thinks  this  has  been  the  case 
should  fight  strongly  against  the  practice.  I  confess  I  regard  com- 
pulsion under  such  circumstances  as  a  very  harsh  if  not  unjustifi- 
able proceeding.  I  reahse  the  hardships  and  injustice  that  may 
be  done  in  a  family  to  compel  them  to  be  vaccinated,  when  some 
of  the  members  have  suffered  severely  in  the  operation. — Novem- 
ber 8i/i,  1879. 

Lord  F.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

That  a  parent  should  be  sentenced  to  prison  and  hard  labour 
for  non-vaccination  was  deeply  to  be  regretted. — 1879. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  where  there  is  risk 
on  the  one  hand,  and  this  chance  of  syphilis  and  other  horrible 
diseases  on  the  other,  that  it  is  abominable  tyranny  for  the  State 
to  step  in,  to  stand  between  the  parent  and  the  child  and  to  say 
that  the  child  shall  incur  the  risk  of  syphilis  rather  than  incur  the 
risk  of  catching  small-pox.  The  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act  is 
one  of  the  most  monstrous  that  existed  on  the  statute  book. 

Mr  Robert  Leake,  M.P. 

I  am  quite  sympathetic  with  the  aversion  amounting  to  positive 
dread  which  affects  the  minds  of  some  of  my  countrymen  in  this 
matter.  Such  an  intense  and  conscientious  conviction  should  be 
tenderly  regarded.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the  law  and  its 
instruments  (the  doctors)  are  responsible  (and  should  be  legally 
made  so)  for  the  evil  consequences  which  their  acts  may  entail.  I 
am  quite  averse  to  cumulative  penalties  in  these  cases.  They 
amount  to  a  series  of  oppressions  calling  "  for  redress." — LeiUr  to 
Mr.  B.  Thorpe,  April  ist,  1880. 
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COMPULSORY  VACCINATION  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Mr  W.  Coningham,  M.P. 

The  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  enforcing  vaccination. — 
House  of  Commons,  1 8 6 1 . 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.P. 

The  proposal  to  make  vaccination  compulsory  was  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  British  people,  and  the  independence  in  which 
they  rightly  gloried,  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  such  compulsion. 
— House  of  Commons. 

Mr  T.  Duncombe,  M.P. 

There  existed  a  feeling  among  the  people  of  the  country  gener- 
ally, that  the  authorities  had  no  right,  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
particular  theory,  to  take  polluted  matter  from  one  person's  arm 
and  place  it  in  that  of  another. — House  of  Co7nmons,  1861. 

Right  Hon.  J.  Whiteside,  M.P. 

Referred  to  a  report  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  and  London  Vaccine 
Institution,  condemning  a  system  of  compulsory  vaccination,  and 
moved  that  the  (Ireland  Vaccination)  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. — House  of  Commons,  1863. 

Mr  T.  A.  Mitchell,  M.D.  and  M.P. 

I  am  opposed  to  vaccination  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  no 
parents  ought  to  be  compelled  to  have  their  children  vaccinated. 
House  of  Commons,  1854. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

In  my  opinion  every  element  which  could  justify  the  compulsory 
enforcement  of  vaccination  and  could  justify  the  State  in  standing 
between  parents  and  the  health  of  their  children,  is  wanting  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  science  and  the  statistics  of  vaccination. 
House  of  Commons,  1879. 
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CONFUSION  AMONGST  MEDICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

The  certainty  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox  is 
a  point  on  which  the  whole  medical  profession  has  arrived  at 
complete  unanimity. — House  of  Lords ^  1853. 

Mr  Summers,  M.P. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  medi- 
cal men  as  to  vaccination,  and  I  wish  they  could  settle  the  question 
among  themselves  ere  Parliament  is  invited  to  make  any  sweeping 
change  in  the  law.  I  should  like  to  see  a  thorough  inquiry 
instituted,  and  the  results  submitted  to  the  legislature.  As  to  re- 
peated prosecutions  for  non-vaccination,  I  think  the  law  should  be 
altered  at  once.  These  prosecutions  were  never  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Forster,  and  were  the  result  of  an  accidental  division  in  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  end  of  a  session  when  there  was  not  time 
to  consider  and  correct  the  inadvertence. — Public  Meeting  of  Staly- 
bridge  Electors,  1880. 

Earl  Shaftesbury 

Agreed  in  thinking  that  children  should  be  vaccinated  from  the 
arm  of  a  healthy  child,  for  no  doubt  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
the  virus  from  animals.  If  the  Vaccination  Extension  Bill  were 
properly  carried  out,  and  remuneration  given  to  those  engaged 
under  it,  he  believed  they  would  soon  exterminate  small-pox, 
and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  generations  to  come  would 
thank  their  lordships  for  the  attention  they  had  bestowed  on  that 
important  subject,  and  on  the  blessings  that  had  resulted  from  it. — 
House  of  Lords,  1853. 

Lord  Lyttleton 

Was  not  aware  that  any  advantage  would  be  lost  by  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  compulsion.  We  should  have  all  the  good  results 
we  now  had  under  the  present  system  and  an  increase  of  them. — 
House  of  Lords,  1853. 

Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P. 

The  efficiency  of  vaccination  was  becoming  greater  and  greater 
every  day,  owing  to  the  beautiful  discovery  that  its  security  could  be 
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i  ncreased  almost  indefinitely  by  increasing  the  number  of  punctures. 

— House  of  Commons,  1861, 

Mr  T.  Dimcombe,  M.P. 

Medical  men  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  the  rage  for  it  which  existed  at  one  time  had  very  much 
evaporated.  One  party  would  tell  them  that  vaccination  held 
good  for  seven  years,  while  another  contended  that  if  it  were  pro- 
perly done  it  would  last  a  man's  lifetime.  When  vaccination  had 
failed  as  a  protection  against  small-pox  the  answer  invariably  given 
was,  that  it  was  not  properly  done  in  the  first  instance.  That, 
however,  was  a  mistake. — House  of  Commons,  186 1. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  ft.C,  M.P. 

Dr.  Wyld  asserted  that  Dr.  Seaton  was  wrong,  and  it  was 
possible  that  Dr.  Seaton  would  say  that  Dr.  Wyld  was  wrong  when 
he  undertook  to  vaccinate  150  children  with  his  calf-lymph  with- 
out a  failure.  He  must  ask  Dr.  Wyld  to  excuse  him  for  not 
believing  it,  because  every  doctor  in  every  period  had  always  been 
just  as  confident. 

So  far  he  was  satisfied  that  Dr.  Wyld  would  agree  with  him, 
because  every  word  that  had  been  uttered  in  the  discussion  that 
night  proved  that  vaccination  was  a  medical  theory  which  had 
varied  in  its  form,  varied  in  the  exposition  of  it  by  those  who 
understood  it  best,  varied  in  the  estimate  formed  of  its  value, 
varied  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  act,  and  varied  in 
the  manner  of  its  operation  from  the  peril  of  introducing  other 
diseases ;  thus  the  theory  and  practice  of  vaccination  had  changed 
from  time  to  time  since  Dr.  Seaton's  report  in  1869,  as  Dr.  Wyld 
had  just  stated.  But  it  was  not  right  that  Acts  of  Parliament 
should  continue  upon  the  statute  book  imposing  cumulative 
penalties  upon  a  theory  which  changed  its  form  every  year,  and 
upon  authorities  who  changed  their  language  every  year. — Speech 
at  Finsbury,  1878. 

Dr  Charles  Cameron,  M.P. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what  has  become  of  this  lymph 
(Badcock  and  Ceely's)  ?  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  that 
more  recent  and  searching  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
not  vaccine  lymph  at  all,  but  small-pox  lymph,  capable  of  being  in- 
oculated apparently  with  greater  safety  to  the  individual  than  ordin- 
ary small-pox,  but,  like  the  mildest  inoculated  small-pox,  capable  of 
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propagating  that  disease  in  its  most  virulent  form  by  infection.  No 
disease  known  manifests  itself  under  so  many  shapes  as  small-pox. 

.  .  Well,  as  I  have  said,  the  practice  of  Ceely  and  Badcock 
was  founded  on  the  theory  that  cow-pock  was  nothing  but  small-pox 
modified  by  its  passage  through  the  cow.  The  experiments  of  the 
Lyons  Commission,  presided  over  by  M.  Chaveau,  in  1865 — by  far 
the  most  extensive,  scientific,  and  elaborate  experiments  on  the 
subject  ever  instituted — prove  incontestably  that  you  can  no  more 
make  sniall-pox  into  cow-pock  by  passing  it  through  the  cow  than 
by  stunting  an  oak-tree  you  can  make  it  a  gooseberry  bush. — 
Letter  to  Times,  2\th  November,  1879. 

When  my  opponents  turn  round  and  attempt  to  choke  me  off 
with  peddling  arguments  about  cost  of  calves,  proportion  of  vesi- 
cles to  punctures,  and  so  on,  I  hardly  care  to  waste  time  in  con- 
futing them  with  the  experience  of  other  countries  on  these  points 
of  detail.  I  answer,  boldly,  cow-pock  lymph  direct  from  the  calf 
protects  against  small-pox,  as  the  lymph  used  by  the  early  vaccin- 
ators protected  against  small-pox.  Your  lymph  protects  against 
small-pox,  and  against  death  by  small-pox,  to  an  infinitely  smaller 
extent.  You  don't  even  know  what  an  indeterminably  large  por- 
tion of  your  lymph  stock  is — whether  it  is  not  small-pox  pure  and 
simple,  or  whether,  if  modified  so  as  to  be  innocuous  to  the  gen- 
eral community,  it  is  not  utterly  fallacious  as  a  protection  against 
small-pox. — Letter  to  Lancet,  i^th  jfanuary,  1880. 

Mr  Alderman  Cotton,  M.P., 

Recognises  the  great  importance  of  acting  with  the  utmost  caution  in 
legislating  upon  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  health  of  the  public 
as  vaccination,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  well  aware  that  most  serious 
differences  of  opinion  exist  among  medical  authorities  of  high  posi- 
tion and  reputation. — Letter  to  a  Constituent,  T^oth  March,  1880. 

Mr  Arthur  Cohen,  aC,  M.P. 

Professor  Rogers  and  myself  received  a  deputation  of  gentlemen 
who  represented  the  views  of  the  Anti-Compulsory  Vaccination 
Society.  We  informed  the  deputation  that  we  had  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  question  to  form  a  definite  opinion.  I,  therefore,  am 
not  prepared  to  express  as  yet  any  opinion  in  a  question  on  which 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  this  country  entertain  different 
opinions.  I  shall,  however,  ask  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  zealous  opponents  of  compulsory 
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vaccination,  to  inform  me  of  the  best  pamphlets  or  books  in  sup- 
port of  his  views,  so  that  I  may  form  as  good  an  opinion  as  I  can 
before  the  question  comes  before  ParHament. — Letter  to  Mr.  B. 
Reei'e,  April  1880. 

Mr  A.  M'Arthur,  M.P. 

Considering  the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist,  even  among 
medical  men,  respecting  the  necessity  for,  and  efificacy  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  the  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  practice  mani- 
fested by  many  in  some  of  our  large  towns,  and  sympathising  as  I 
sincerely  do  with  those  who  suffer  fine  and  imprisonment  rather 
than  submit  to  what  they  believe  would  be  injurious  to  their  children, 
I  think  a  Royal  Commission,  or  at  least  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of 
vaccination.  ...  I  candidly  acknowledge  that  my  views  are 
considerably  modified,  and  the  subject  shall  have  my  most  careful 
consideration. — Letter  to  Mr.  Amos  Booth,  March,  1880. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

One  of  the  pleas  for  the  failure  of  vaccination  as  a  protection  is 
that  bad  lymph  is  used,  and  in  fact  my  hon.  friend  (Dr.  Cameron) 
makes  use  of  that  very  assertion  as  a  reason  for  having  new  and 
fresh  lymph  from  the  cow — that  in  fact  the  mortality  is  so  great 
that  the  virtues  of  vaccination  must  be  mythical,  or  that  there  is 
something  bad  in  the  lymph.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  another 
great  authority,  Dr.  Stevens,  speaking  at  the  Medical  Conference, 
said,  "  He  had  seen  more  vaccinated  children  than  any  man, 
either  alive  or  who  had  lived,  and  all  his  experience  led  him  to  the 
opinion  that  the  arm-to-arm  system  practised  in  this  country  was 
as  nearly  perfect  as  a  system  could  be  made,  and  as  efficacious  as 
could  be  desired."  But  how  then  are  all  the  deaths  from  vaccina- 
tion to  be  accounted  for?  According  to  the  report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  deaths  in  London  from  small-pox  in  1871 
were  7912,  of  whom  2580  had  been  vaccinated.  Well,  then, 
where  is  your  protection?  In  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  again,  the 
total  deaths  from  small-pox  were  44,840  ! — House  of  Co?fifnons, 
June  nth,  1880. 
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CLASSES  OF  PERSONS  WHO  OBJECT  TO 
VACCINATION. 

Mr  J.  Candlish,  M.P. 

There  was  a  class — honest,  inteUigent,  and  well-disposed — who 
altogether  objected  to  the  operation,  and  would  not  be  compelled 
to  vaccinate  their  children  by  any  penalty  that  might  be  imposed. 
There  is  a  conscience  at  work  in  resistance  to  this  law  in  the  case 
of  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and  respectable  persons. —  Vaccina- 
tion Commiitee,  1871.  7/- 

Mr  Serjeant  Simon,  Q,.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Booth  would  be  aware  by  the  return  lately  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  a  large  number  of  good  and  respectable  men  of 
all  classes,  law-abiding  subjects,  defied  the  law  upon  the  ground  of 
parental  rights,  and  parental  love,  and  would  rather  submit  to  be 
fined  and  imprisoned  than  that  their  children  should  be  vaccinated. 
He  thought  Mr.  Booth  would  agree  with  him,  as  a  statesman,  that 
that  was  not  a  desirable  state  of  things. — Deputation  to  Local 
Govenwient  Board,  1876. 

Right  Hon.  Sclater-Booth,  M.P. 

The  fact  was  that  the  feeling  of  some  of  the  persons  who  were 
opposed  to  vaccination  approached  that  of  religious  conviction, 
and  such  persons  would  repudiate  all  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  made  as  unworthy  of  consideration  by  anti-vaccinators. — 
July,  1877. 

Mr  Forsyth,  M.P., 

Expressed  his  surprise  at  the  amount  of  agitation  which  existed 
against  compulsory  vaccination,  and  must  admit  that  opposition 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  fanatics,  but  was  shared  in  by  intelli- 
gent men. — House  of  Commons,  1878. 

Dr  Charles  Cameron,  M.P. 

The  opponents  to  vaccination  were  of  two  classes — those  who 
considered  it  a  filthy  and  unholy  practice,  whom  nothing  could 
reconcile  to  it,  who  constituted  but  a  very  small  minority,  and 
those  who  regarded  it  with  dislike  and  suspicion  on  account  of  the 
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risks  which  they  believe  attended  on  it. — Speech  at  Londofi  Ani?nal 
Vaccmaiion  Conference,  1879. 

Mr  Ashton  Dilke,  M.P. 

There  was  to  him  an  enormous  difference  between  a  penalty 
imposed  on  a  careless  and  negligent  parent,  and  the  repeated 
penalties  imposed  on  a  conscientious  parent  who  had  studied 
vaccination  and  had  decided  against  the  practice.  If  such  a 
parent  was  willing  to  enter  a  police  court  and  to  testify  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  conviction,  one  fine  should  suffice,  and  in  no  case 
ought  to  be  repeated. — To  Newcastle  Deputation,  May  1st,  1880. 


XVIII. 

COMPULSORY  VACCINATION  DESCRIBED. 

Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  ftC,  M.P. 

And  first  he  would  say  that  compulsory  vaccination  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  strongest  form  of  "  parental  government "  that 
was  ever  introduced  into  this  country.  It  overrides  and  tramples 
down  parental  authority  in  relation  to  children.  It  takes  them  out 
of  the  care  of  the  father  and  mother,  who  are  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence to  exercise  their  parental  care,  and  it  insists  upon  a  disease 
being  infused  into  the  blood  of  every  child  in  order  to  prevent  the 
contingency  of  its  catching  another  disease.  That  might  be 
justifiable;  but  it  could  only  be  justifiable,  not  upon  medical 
theories,  not  upon  the  observance  of  innumerable  precautions  and 
the  presence  of  favourable  circumstances,  but  upon  a  truth 
undeniable,  universal  in  its  operations,  certain  in  its  results,  free 
from  peril,  and  an  absolute  preventive. — House  of  Commons,  1878. 
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